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“Because I was losing 


my good disposition, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“You know how it is. You don’t sleep too well, you don’t 
feel just right. And suddenly you’re scolding most of the time. 
**My family made me go to the doctor. He said perhaps I was 
‘over-coffeed.’ I didn’t think I drank that much coffee, but he 
explained some people just can’t tolerate the caffein in coffee. He 
suggested I drink Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free, 
won't irritate the nerves or keep you awake. 
*““You know, Postum is really good. Doubly so because I sleep 
so much better, feel so much better, behave so much better.” 


4 is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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THE COVER: No one photograph can 
symbolize the contents of an issue which 
attempts to report on the role of Presby- 
terian women in today’s world. On a 
sunny May morning, Carl Karsch’s 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE color camera caught 
Mrs. William M. Croes arranging sanc- 
tuary flowers, one of the myriad tasks 
Presbyterian women find neither too 
hard nor too small to accept. Mrs. Croes 
is not a national officer in Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations. She’s not in 
Who's Who. She is, however, a circle 
member, Women’s Association, First 
Presbyterian Church of Cranbury, Pres- 
bytery of Monmouth, Synod of New 
Jersey, United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, and re- 
lated to the National Council. of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, and the 
World Council of Churches—all of 
which makes Mrs. Croes a very impor- 
tant person, indeed. 





Mildred McAfee Horton 


Many women—well and little known, 
but all important—have, with the able 
coordinating of Associate Editor Mary 
Ann Gehres, helped to make this spe- 
cial issue possible. Authors Alice Alex- 
ander, Give Us This Day, page 4, and 
Janet Harbison, We the Females, 
page 10, have written several articles 
in past issues of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
Mildred McAfee Horton, author of 
Second-Class Citizens or Partners in 
Policy? page 26, has been written about 
on several occasions, and has a look-alike 
sister, Katharine McAfee Parker, who 
has served her church and its journal 
brilliantly as both author and director. 
Mildred Horton (above) has been presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, wartime di- 
rector of the WAVES, and president of 
the Association of American Colleges. 
For the past dozen years, her distin- 
guished career has included marriage 
to Dr. Douglas Horton, World Council 
of Churches leader and Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. On page 19 
is a photograph of the third McAfee 
sister, Mrs. George W. Brown. 
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MEDITATION by Alice Alexander 
Give us this day 


peeps once said that human beings 
tend to run down every day like 
clocks; spiritually, as well as physically, 
we need to be rewound to meet the de- 
mands of each new day. 

Christ recognized this fundamental 
fact when he taught us to pray, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” An ancient 
Irish version of the Lord’s Prayer em- 
phasized the spiritual implications: 
“Give us this day for bread the word of 
God from Heaven.” Active workers in 
the church need to be especially atten- 
tive to this basic need for daily spiritual 
renewal, Ministers and laymen alike 
perpetually run the risk of mistaking 
outward activity for inward growth, Un- 
less we continually abide in him, we be- 
come in truth like branches cut off from 
the living vine; we perform our work 
as a mechanical duty, not as a joyful 
service. 


Evelyn Underhill has said that “en- 
richment of the sense of God is surely 
the crying need of our current Christian- 

y.” We must guard against a religion 
which stresses service at the expense of 
worship and fails to prepare the soul 
for those moments “when the pain and 
mystery of life are most deeply felt.” 
Such a religion does not lead to growth 
in Christ, which, after all, should be 
the supreme concern of Christianity. 


The church of today, organized 
never before, offers many important 
avenues of service. But there is con- 
stant danger that in the midst of all our 
activity we may miss the central point. 
We are reminded in the Interpreter’s 
Bible that Christianity’s “first words are 
not ‘Do’ or ‘Go,’ but ‘Come’ and ‘Re- 
ceive. When this truth is lost, 
slurred or minimized, the heart of Chris- 
tian experience is gone . . .” The gradual 
spread of small study groups in churches 
all over the country is both a symptom 
of the need and one of the ways of meet- 
ing it. Many Christians, who were once 
satisfied with a Sunday-kind of religion, 
have discovered new vitality in their 
faith through meeting in small informal 
groups for study and prayer. They have 
found new wellsprings of richer service, 
new fulfillment in the outward because 
it is rooted in the inward. 





Man’s physical dependence on food 


was always seen by the Biblical y 
as, in Evelyn Underhill’s words. 
image of a deeper truth which conee 
the very ground of our being”—our 
pendence on God, the dependence 
the child on the Father, the created 
the Creator. When we heedlessly ign 
this relationship, we starve our » 
as we would never dream of starving 
bodies. The bread of heaven awaits 
but we must take the time to receive 
Our Father feeds us when we faithh 
keep a quiet time for him, to medit 
upon his word and seek him in thoug 
ful prayer. We bring before him 
soul’s hunger and need, all the proble 
and concerns of this particular day, 
his spirit working in us reaches ey 
area of our life. We offer him our |i 
efforts to serve him, knowing that 
are “incapable of embodying his will 
less fed, cleansed, and guided by 
love.” 


In his wisdom God gives us our 
a day at a time. Each day holds 
quota of problems and _ tasks—often, 
seems, more than its quota. But it 
holds God’s answers to our needs. Sor 
one has said that “we do not live 
in a lump, but day by day, and eachd 
brings its expedient to help us.” 
Weatherhead reminds us of the ver 
“As your days, so shall your streny 
be,” and points out that. “since we ¢ 
not get tomorrow’s strength until 
morrow, how futile it is to try today 
carry tomorrow's burden. With the b 
den will come the strength and 
guidance.” 


When we give freely of our time 
effort to church work, but omit the se 
nourishment, we should not be surpri 
to find ourselves beset by unrest : 
strain, Tension is a widespread dise 
today, and we who are active in 
church are not automatically immu 
We do not necessarily have an ins 
track to that peace which the wa 
cannot give. The world’s “slow taint 
on us all. Daily our motives need to 
purified, our “failures forgiven, our 
sion cleared, our purpose renewed. 0 
as we keep close to the living C 


‘can we serve his cause effectively, 


clear minds and thankful hearts. “Ap 
from me you can do nothing. . . . Al 
in me.” 
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OF THE WOMEN 
BY THE WOMEN 
FOR THE CHURCH 


IN UNBROKEN LINE 


Learning their lives, we understand the work. 

Their greatness shakes no empire, breaks no bones, 
But builds a monument of skill and time 

To love which braids the work of head, hands, heart, 
And weaves a golden thread through homespun lives. 


Learning their work, we understand the loves 
Which glint in day-to-day, make humdrum glow; 
Wrap bandages, smooth beds, pour out in milk, 
Write in a blackboard hand, keep ordered house, 
And fondle flowers, children; fold in prayer. 


Learning their love, we understand our work. 

Like earthworms underground we keep loam sweet, 
Nourish the roots of life; like coral, build 

A wall of certainty enclosing calm; 

Like bees, store treasure-honey in our homes. 


Sharing their lives, their work, we know our love 
God-given, life-increased, and consecrate 

To daily glory, heaven's drudgery. 

Learning our lives, now and forever, know 

The work is loving; the reward is life. 


—Eve McFa.u 

















If averages are valid, a recent survey has revealed her 
profile. Her age is around forty-five. There is about a 
fifty-fifty chance she went to college. In nine out of ten 
cases, she is married, and in one out of four cases, she is 
employed outside her home. She is most likely to be living 


MRS. WERNER J. BLANCHARD - 


During sessions of the United Nations General Assembly, 
Juliet S. Blanchard, of Dayton, Ohio, may be found in New 
York, with earphones on her head, listening intently to 
international debates. She is a U.N. observer from the 
League of Women Voters, has served on the League’s Na- 
tional Board, and is president of its new Education Fund. 
Intensely civic-minded (she is a board member of many 
organizations), she has made filmstrips of her: extensive 
travels in Europe and the Middle East, She is a member 
of Dayton’s Westminster Presbyterian Church and _ has 
taught classes in social education and action at several 
leadership training schools. Her daughter, Eunice Aileen 
Poethig, is a fraternal worker in the Philippines, and her 
son, David, is a student at Wooster College, of which Mrs. 
Blanchard is a graduate. Her husband, a General Motors 
executive, died in 1948. 
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WHO IS A PRESBYTERIAN WOMAN ? 


in a city suburb or small town, in a family of three ow 
its own home and having an income of about $6,000 
year. 





y * . DDO 
Yet not even the most complex mechanical brain q th 
pinpoint the elusive essence that makes her what shel, 
div 
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MRS. THOMAS E. WILSON 


Agnes H. Wilson, of Sumter, South Carolina, deftly 
ances the demands of three careers, each of which cf 
be a full-time job. As a child, she decided she would 
marry a minister, for there were seven in her family. 
after her graduation from Allen University in her he 
state, she met the Rev. Thomas E. Wilson, now ministé 
Sumter’s Second Presbyterian Church, and in time fe 
her vow. Besides carrying out the myriad duties of a1 
wite, Mrs. Wilson teaches French in a local high school 
in 1955 studied at the Sorbonne on a Fulbright fello 
She is also president of Atlantic Synodical, a member 4 
national Board of Christian Education, and has taug 
leadership training schools. Last summer, when Mrs, 
son was attending a meeting at Ghost Ranch, her you 
sister died. Now Mrs. Wilson helps care for the sf 
nine-year-old son, who calls her “Aunt Mommie.” 
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he is one of 1,500,000 individuals of an infinite variety, 


3.0 LY 
60% r “all. . . are inspired by one and the same Spirit, who 
a portions to each one individually as he wills.” In common 
at a ith her fellow churchwomen she holds one faith. As an 
“ S 


dividual, she-may be. . . 
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EammmISS ELSIE R. PENFIELD, MISS MILDRED 
DE, MISS MARGARET SHANNON es 


secretaries for women’s work of the Boards of National 
ssions, Christian Education, and Foreign Missions (from 
) are three of America’s most widely known church- 
nen. Heading a Corps of fifteen staff members, they share 
the P.W.O. executive committee in developing pro- 
os and materials, and serve as liaison between the 
Men's organizations and the church at large, interpreting 
concerns of each to the other. All three are midwestern- 
have completed extensive postgraduate work, and have 
yeled widely in the U.S.A. and abroad. Each brings a 
h experience to her present work: Miss Roe has served as 
CA executive here and in Japan; Miss Penfield was 
nerly dean of women at several colleges; and Miss 
mnon taught at the Beirut College for Women in Leba- 
The three executives represent Presbyterians on several 
erdenominational boards and committees. 









































MRS. DAVID G. SIMONS * 


Last August Major David G. Simons, an Air Force scientist, 
joined the ranks of space-age explorers when he set an alti- 
tude record for balloonists of 100,000 feet. A sentence or 
ily. two of the newspaper accounts of his exploit were devoted 
her he Za to his wife, Mary Elizabeth, waiting out the flight at their 
ninistel tad , home in Alamogordo, New Mexico. Both lifelong Presby- 
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re fon terians, the Simons met while singing in the choir of First 
fam Church, Lancaster, Pa., and are now members of First 
shoo Church, Alamogordo. Mrs. Simons works with the children’s 











ello choirs and is active in the women’s association. With their 

ber of four youngsters: Susan, 11; Sammy, 10; Sally, 9; and Scotty, j 
taug 3, the couple enjoys swimming, horseback riding, and / 
Mrs, camping in the Sacramento Mountains. Mr. Simons, now a § 


lieutenant colonel, has recently been appointed chief of the 
Aeromedical Field Laboratory at the Air Force Missile 
Development center near Alamogordo. 
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WHO IS A 
PRESBYTERIAN 


WOMAN? 


(CONTINUED) 


MISS MARILYN VAN DERBUR 


Marilyn Elaine Van Derbur spent her 
freshman and sophomore years studying 
at the University of Colorado, but last 
fall she had a reason for not joining the 
300,000 young Presbyterians who were 
arriving on American campuses. The 
twenty-year-old member of Denver's 
Montview Boulevard Church had just 
been named Miss America, and was 
scheduled to spend the year touring in 
the U.S.A., Canada, and Europe. The 
beauty crown is the latest in a series of 
accolades, ranging from “outstanding 
student” in her high-school graduating 
class to membership in her university's 
student-governing body. Her interests 
include playing the organ, training her 
own horses, swimming, and skiing. She 
is active in the young people’s program 
of her church, where the ministers speak 
of her “deep compassion and sensitivity 
toward persons of unfortunate physical 
and economic circumstances.” Next fall 
Marilyn plans to return to college. 
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tS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER = 


many little American girls in this day and age want 
igrow up to be President. There is probably only a hand- 
however, who has not dreamed of being mistress of 

s White House, like Mamie Doud Eisenhower. As a child 
Denver, Colorado, the future First Lady attended Co- 
Presbyterian Church, a few blocks from her home, and 
joined in its youth activities. She and the President 
ip there when in Denver (photo above shows the 
howers at the Corona Church with Pastor Robert S. 

); in 1955 they gave a limed oak pulpit to the church 
memory of loved ones. The First Lady is a member of 
National Presbyterian Church in the Capital, and of 
women’s association. Recently when she entertained 
ihteen Purdue-bound churchwomen from overseas, Mrs. 
nhower was wearing the P.W.O. pin sent to her by fel- 
Presbyterian women at their last quadrennial meeting. 


MISS MARIANNE MOORE 


Volumes of Miss Moore’s printed poems occupy little more 
than two inches on a bookshelf, yet she is considered by 
many critics to be the nation’s greatest living poet. “Miss 
Moore’s poems form part of the small body of durable 
poetry written in our time,” T. S. Eliot has said. Miss Moore 
lives alone in a book-filled apartment in Brooklyn, a few 
squares from the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
of which she is a member. She spent her early years in her 
grandfather's manse, attended high school in Carlisle, Pa., 
and received her B.A. degree from Bryn Mawr College in 
1909. Her brother, John Warner Moore, is.a retired Pres- 
byterian naval chaplain. Her writing, she has observed, 
springs from “an instinctive wish to share what has done 
me good to look at or to know. It is an expression of grati- 
tude.” The Pulitzer Prize, the Bollingen Prize, and the 
National Book Award are a few of the honors awarded her. 


















































"WE 
THE FEMALES” 


In the 1800’s Presbyterian women were 
censured for praying aloud in public. Today 
they may be ordained as ministers and 
elders. In the years between lies a saga 
of giving and going, in which women car- 
ried the gospel across America and into 
far lands 


by Janet G. Harbison 








“We the Females of the town of Butternuts are con 
this 26th day of May in the year of our Lord and 
Jesus Christ, 1817, for what we deem a laudable of 

Thus begins the constitution of one of the early P 
terian Female Missionary Societies, organized so 
women might work together for the spread of the g 
and the benefit of the church. All over the settled pe 
of the United States during the first decades of the 
teenth century, women were coming together to form@ 
groups, in an early expression of the dawning idea 
females might have functions outside the four w 
their homes. 

The females of Butternuts and their sisters in q 
places faced formidable obstacles when they | 
come together to pray for, sew for, and collect mo 
the “little Indians” whom the church was starting tog 
gelize and the “pious youth” of the Princeton Theole 
Seminary, five years old in 1817. Women had virtual 
money of their own. They were hard put to it to sq 
together even the cent a week which constituted the 
in many of the early “Female Cent Societies.” Yet, 
sidering the value of the dollar in the early nineteenth 
tury, women raised considerable sums. One little g 
gave, in this same year of 1817, for instance, the sw 
thirty-three dollars to the seminary. Whatever money 
could come by, in those days of truly sacrificial giving 
“pious females” contributed. 

Quite early, the women began to pack boxes for mis 
aries. Since early missionary salaries were fantastically 
around forty dollars a month being considered fairly 
pay, many a missionary family was clothed for years 
boxes sent by Female Societies. The boxes were pa 
with loving care for the convenience of the missionary. 
enable him quickly to see which was the front of the 
caps they sent, lace was sewed on the part to come 
his face,” one old report explains. 

Sometimes the zeal of the women in giving went pr 
far. We read in the account of the receipts at a med 
of one Missionary Society, “Albert and Danny Roots po 
money, three dollars,” followed by “Albert’s Christ 
present, given by his mother after he went home.” 
quite possible, though, that Albert himself was imh 
with a zeal for mission giving fully as strong as his 
er’s, for as time went on, rallying the youth of the ch 
to the cause of missions became one of the recogn 
spheres of activity of the women. 

A second obstacle to the early organization of ‘f 
females” was the ambivalent attitude of the men who 
the Presbyterian Church, They were glad enough to lg 4 
the money the women would raise, but viewed with a 
the growth of groups organized and run by women 

The female of the species was held to be unable 
manage affairs. In one instance it was recommended # * 
a female society select as secretary “someone whose # ‘ 
band could write good letters and reports.” While 
General Assembly, as early as 1811, noted that “it 
pleased God to excite pious women to combine in ass 
tions,” it did not always please the local elders, ruling 
teaching, to have them do so. For while the pious fem 
sewed away on shirts for missionaries, quite often on 

their number would read from an edifying tract, pefl 
even expound a passage of Scripture. Always there 
prayers, sometimes offered by the local pastor, but s 
times by the women themselves, And, as one gentle 
said, “There’s no telling what these misguided fer 
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d ask for in their prayers.” As early as 1825, one min- 
writes reassuringly to another that the practice of 
men praying in “promiscuous,” that is to say, coeduca- 
al, assemblies has ceased in the Presbyterian Church, 
ing only arisen because “our meetings were mixed up 
th Methodist and Baptist who encourage this practice.” 
In spite of the obstacles and the objections, Presbyte- 
women went right on forming “female societies.” The 
mey and goods they contributed, sometimes to projects of 
» church at large, through the General Assembly, and 
etimes to enterprises which seem to have been of their 
, choosing, made an ever-swelling stream. 
Not only in giving, but also in going did women carry 
» gospel across the American continent and to far lands, 
ht alongside the men. In 1776, it is recorded that two 
esbyterian ministers with their wives and families were 
brking in the wilds of western Pennsylvania. They had no 
ead for weeks, and there were “Indians around on every 


le. 

Single women went, too. In 1822, the Female Benevolent 
iety of Princeton, New Jersey, sent a freed slave, Betsy 
pckton, as missionary to the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii). 
0 single women, schoolteachers, were included in the 
ssion to the Wea Indians, sent out in 1833, one of the 
st such missions under the sole auspices of the Presby- 
ian Church. The same year saw the departure of two 
esbyterian women, the wives of missionaries, for India. 


erland to Oregon 
More famous than any of these, and indeed among the 
pst renowned of American Presbyterian women, was 
rcissa Prentiss Whitman, the wife of Dr. Marcus Whit- 
an, who, in the year of 1836, set out for Oregon. Two 
ars before, the American Board of Commissioners for 
breign Missions, under whose care a number of Presby- 
ians as well as those of other denominations were sent 
t, had been asked, “Are females wanted? A Miss Nar- 
a Prentiss of Amity is very anxious to go to the heathen.” 
Now with her husband and the Reverend and Mrs. Henry 
alding, the newly married Narcissa Whitman was travel- 
g over the “prarie,” as she spelled it, riding all day long, 
d using buffalo-dung for fuel to cook with, “I never was 
contented and happy before,” she wrote. “Tell mother 
a very good housekeeper on the prarie.” For the first 
e in history, white women (and wagons) were about 
cross the Rockies. “Feel to pity the poor Indian women 
ho are continually traveling in this manner and know 
other comfort,” Mrs. Whitman noted in her diary, “They 
all the work and are the complete slaves of their hus- 
ds.” 
Arrived in the Oregon Territory, Mrs, Whitman, like 
ny another wife of a missionary, helped in the school 
up at Waiilatpu, where Dr. Whitman embarked upon 
work with the Indians, Several more couples came to 


Narcissa Whitman 


dst renowned of Presbyterian women, she set out in 1836 
th her husband Marcus to carry God’s word—and a mis- 
wife’s able hands—to the desert wilds of Oregon. 

ih were killed by Indians in 1847, After her death, a 
ad drew the portrait at right from memory; and all 
family agreed that it was a very striking likeness. 
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reinforce the mission in 1838. While the men met together 
to plan the work of the mission, C. M. Drury records in 
Presbyterian Panorama, the six women organized them- 
selves into the Columbia River Maternal Association, “the 
first women’s club of the Pacific coast.” So were female 
societies carried by Presbyterians across the rugged Rockies. 

Eleven years after she arrived in the West, Narcissa 
Whitman was martyred with her husband when a band 
of non-Christian Indians attacked the mission station on 
November 29, 1847. 


National boards 


By the second half of the nineteenth century, local 
women’s missionary societies were established pretty much 
throughout the Presbyterian Church. Indeed, some local 
congregations relied entirely upon the money-raising efforts 
of the ladies for their contributions to missions. 

The organization of Presbyterian women on a regional 
and national level, however, was much slower in coming. 
In part this was because much of the mission giving was 
channeled through interdenominational boards for many 
years. These years coincided with a period of schism and 
consequent weakness in the Presbyterian Church, The year 
1870, however, saw a reunited church, and the organiza- 
tion of the first of the half-dozen regionally located women’s 
foreign missionary boards. By 1885, these groups had united 
loosely in the Central Committee of Presbyterian Women 
for Foreign Missions. 

At about the same time, largely owing to the efforts 
of the famous Presbyterian missionary and organizer, Shel- 
don Jackson, and his colleague, Dr. Henry Kendall of the 
Board of Home Missions, the first truly national organiza- 
tion of Presbyterian women came into being. Sheldon Jack- 
son was fired by a great zeal to evangelize and to educate 
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the Indians, Mormons, and Eskimos whom he saw on his 
far-flung travels. He appreciated the money-raising powers 
and great devotion of the women, and did not share the 
fears of some of his male colleagues lest women, by being 
allowed to organize nationally, take too prominent a place 
in church affairs. 

Funds to set up schools in connection with the mission 
enterprise were much needed; the General Assembly had 
none. Sheldon Jackson, through endless writing and speak- 
ing, had roused the women to wish to fill this need. So it 
was more or less inevitable that the General Assembly 
should permit the women to organize nationally and em- 
bark on educational work, opining that “So far as may be 
practical, the financial support for this school work shall be 
committed to the women of our Church as their special 
trust. .. .” Thus began, in December, 1878, the work of 
the Women’s Executive Committee of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

If the women who went as missionaries to far corners 
of this continent and to lands beyond the seas were heroic, 
so also were those who stayed at home and wrote the end- 
less letters to raise the staggering sums which kept the 
missionaries going. Such women as Mrs. James Lorimer 
Graham, for many years President of the Ladies’ Board 
of Missions of New York, or Mrs. Abram H. Hoge, of the 
Board of Missions of the Northwest, whose work through 
the Civil War earned her a medal bestowed by President 
Lincoln, were veritable organizing geniuses. Each of the 
several foreign missions boards had its quota of dedicated 
volunteer (and later, staff) workers, who gave time and 
money with equal extravagance of love. 

Mrs. F. E. Haines, who, like Mrs. Graham and Mrs. 
Hoge, was interested both in home and foreign missions, 
was secretary of the Woman’s Executive Committee of 
Home Missions from its beginnings until her death in 1886. 
It was said that she knew, by name, location, and hand- 
writing at least, every missionary related to the Committee. 
All manner of new ideas sprang from her mind. It was 
while she was secretary, and five years before the men of 
the Board of Home Missions dared to take such a radical 
step, that the Woman’s Committee acquired a typewriter. 

Although the women who organized and directed the 
enterprises of the women’s home and foreign boards were 
profoundly interested in education, and in the education 
of girls particularly, there does not seem to be much evi- 
dence that Presbyterian women’s groups, either local or 
national, took part in the great struggles of the nineteenth 
century over social issues. Women’s suffrage, for instance, 
and the right of women to higher education seem not to 
have concerned these groups officially at all. Under the 
presidency of Mrs. Darwin James, however, the Woman's 


Donaldina Cameron 


Known as “Lo Mo”—“Mother of Chinatown”—because of 
years of service rendered to young Chinese girls in San 
Francisco, she became interested in their plight in the 
1890's. She and Miss Margaret Culbertson operated a’res- 
cue home known as Donaldina Cameron House, now a 
community center for Chinese-American families. Today 
Miss Cameron lives quietly in retirement in California. 
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Executive Committee of Home Missions made an ¢ 
to bring pressure to bear on Congress to outlaw polygan 
marriage. Through Sheldon Jackson and others, the pj 
of Mormon women had been brought forcibly to the 
tention of Presbyterian women’s groups. Mrs. James's 
band was a Congressman, and through her efforts y 
than 100,000 signatures of Presbyterian women were 
cured on a petition against granting Utah statehood, } 
James herself waited on four Presidents of the United Sy 
to protest against the continuation of polygamous practi 

Within the life of the church, the fresh contribut 
of the women were numerous. It was the women 
began, and for many years carried on, the Westmin 
Guild for young women. Presbyterian women started 
World Day of Prayer, now under interdenominational 
pices. They, too, were responsible for the beginning of 
Year Book of Prayer for Missions. Numerous magazi 
including the first children’s missionary magazine in 
country, began, flourished, and managed to be self-supp 
ing, under the auspices of the women’s groups. And alw 
and always, the women raised money. By 1889, the wo 
raised more for home missions than the churches did, 
very nearly as much for foreign work as was contribulif 
through the churches. 














Into the world’s far corners 

Thousands of missionaries were sent to fields dome 
and foreign by the Presbyterian Church in the second} 
of the nineteenth century. The majority of these 
women. Their experiences were tremendously varied, se 
times glamorous, often unbelievably hard and dangen 
The following brief accounts of the lives of a few of th 
can give only a shadowy notion of the devotion, intre 
courage, pioneering spirit, and sheer durability requi 
of all of them. 
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Helen Campbell 


the y Teacher-wife of famed missionary Archibald Campbell, she 
ad the was a new bride from Philadelphia when she went to Korea 
MCS $i ith him in 1916. Now she teaches in Keimyung College, in 
Forts 1 Taegu, which her husband founded. This spring she was 
) \ere@i ven an honorary degree for missionary service by 
a yongbuk University, the first person to be so recognized. 
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It was in 1872, Arthur Judson Brown relates, that “three 
women met to confer and pray about the pitiful plight of 
little Chinese girls who were being brought to California 
for immoral purposes.” The result of their conference was 
the founding of a “Rescue Home” for these young victims 
of an infamous slave traffic. Both Miss Margaret Culbertson, 
who directed the home for a number of years, and her 
Ss did, successor, Miss Donaldina Cameron, who served there 
ontribulifrom 1895 to 1938, were women of great stature. Miss 
Cameron became known as “Lo Mo,” “Mother of China- 
town.” She was completely fearless, going along with the 
police of San Francisco on many a raid of a gambling house 
; domeffor opium-den, in search of young Chinese girls held il- 
econd legally, and taking the rescued one into the home. 
hese wal The first Presbyterian missionary in Alaska was a woman 
ied, samnamed Amanda McFarland. Together with her husband, 
Janger@mshe was for some years a missionary to the Indians in New 
w of tMexico, and afterward in California. “From 1867 to 1873,” 
n, intreggthe chronicler of the Presbyterian Encyclopedia recounts, 
, requitg she crossed, several times, in a coach, the plains between 
Santa Fe and the Missouri River. Upon one trip, for twelve 
days and nights she was the only woman in the coach, and 
a portion of the way they were pursued by wild Indians.” 
After her husband’s death, she became not only the first 
white woman missionary to go to Alaska, but for a while 
was the only Protestant missionary there resident. She 
presided over a constitutional convention called by the na- 
ives in Alaska to set up a government for themselves, thus 
suming a role unheard of for women of that era. 
} As Mrs. McFarland was, so to speak, the “first lady” 
Alaska, so a number of missionary wives became the 
pading women in the countries where they served. Mrs. 
ames Hepburn, for instance, went with her husband to 
fapan as early as 1859, when the Japanese were so hostile 
hat none could be found to teach the newly arrived mis- 
fionaries the language. By 1892, when the Hepburns re- 
fired, Mrs. Hepburn enjoyed a tremendous reputation, not 
nly among the Japanese, but with the American sailors 
hose ships called at Yokohama, and who christened her 
ine “Mother of the United States Navy.” 
Of Mrs. Daniel McGilvary, who went in 1860 to Siam 
d died there in 1923, it was written that “no other woman 
exerted such an influence on the life of this people, not 
nly religiously but in matters of home economy,. the in- 
roduction of flowers and vegetables, the care of children, 
erything, in fact that tends to social improvement.” 
Although it was given to some missionaries to grow old 
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their adopted countries, a number of others have died 
their faith. Approximately fifty years after the martyr- 
fom of the Whitmans, two American Presbyterian women 
Were among those killed in the course of the Boxer rebellion 
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in China. Mrs. Frank E.. Simcox and Mrs, Cortland V. 
Hodge, together with their husbands, the three Simcox 
children, and a number of Chinese converts, died when 
their whole mission compound was burned in June of 1900. 
In another upheaval in China thirty-four years later, mis- 
sionary Betty Stam and her husband John were beheaded 
by Communists because they refused to renounce their 
faith. In 1949 in South Korea, fifteen months before the out- 
break of war with North Korea, Mrs. Ethel Underwood 
was murdered in her home by a Communist intruder. 

Among all those who have served the church in the 
mission field, the women doctors have a special luster. Dr. 
Mary Pierson Eddy, for instance, went among the Syrian 
Maronites, where no Protestant was allowed, to set up her 
Woman’s Hospital and Dispensary. Traveling on horseback, 
sleeping in a tent on the ground, she lived for years in 
conditions which would never have been thought either 
proper or possible for a woman at home, and brought 
healing to thousands of women and children. In India and 
in China, too, indeed, wherever Presbyterian missions have 
been carried on, there have been notable women doctors. 

The needs of people, especially women and children, for 
medical care, like the need for education, made a special 
appeal to the generosity of Presbyterian women at home. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that around the turn of the 
century, medical work was added to the educational, which 
had been the women’s job from its inception. 

Work among Negroes, begun early in the Presbyterian 
Church, has always been a concern of women, Among 
the outstanding women missionaries in point of length of 
service was Mrs. Mary M. Jones, a Negro teacher. Although 
she had ten children, she taught for fifty-five years of her 
adult life, not counting a large part of her childhood, for 
she began teaching at the age of ten! 

It is an interesting fact that quite often women who 

(Continued on page 41) 
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by Mary Ann Gehres 
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Mrs. J. Russell Salsbury of Kansas City, Missouri, is presi- 


dent of the Executive Committee of the National Coungi 
of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations, 


COLLECTIVELY INDISPENSABLE 


PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS UNITE 627,000 WOMEN: “TO FURTHER THE WORK OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD’ 


Organization is apt to be a fighting word in many fami- 
lies these days. All too often a woman’s time and energy— 
whether she be wife, widow, or career girl—are consumed 
in a round of organized activities. As a result, the prospect 
of joining just another “met and et” association is fre- 
quently unpleasant. 

The criterion for judging any organization is its pur- 
pose. As church members, Presbyterian women believe that 
“man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for 
ever.” The National Council of Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganizations exists to help its members put first things first. 
It provides an efficient machinery through which women 
collectively can “further the work of the Kingdom of God” 
in ways impossible for individuals to do alone. 

Since the early 1800’s, when small bands of “pious fe- 
males” first began to meet, a frequent stricture against such 
separate organizations has been that they divert women’s 
allegiance from the church of which all are members, But 
it is not only as individuals that Presbyterian women give 
their primary fealty to the church. Their organization de- 
rives its inspiration and way of working from the church. 
“The primary emphasis shall be upon the wide work of 
the Presbyterian Church,” asserts the P.W.O. purpose. 

Although.the National Council of Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations, founded in 1942, is a comparative newcomer 
to the church scene, it has on its rolls more than 627,000 
members in 7,560 associations, 239 presbyterial and thirty- 
six synodical societies. Through United Church Women, 
P.W.O. members cooperate in interdenominational work 
with women of thirty churches, 

Every four years P.W.O. holds a national meeting to 
set basic policies for the next four years and to elect its 
fourteen-member executive committee which conducts Na- 
tional Council business during the quadrennium. Also serv- 
ing the women’s societies are eighteen women’s work 
secretaries of the Boards of National Missions, Foreign 
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Missions, and Christian Education in four area cabinets 

While P.W.O. provides vigor through national unit 
its heart and the heart of each society are the thousand 
of small circles, which offer women a welcome intimacy: 
Yet through study and giving, sending teams to foreigi 
lands, and welcoming overseas visitors to their homes; 
P.W.O. members belong to a world-wide fellowship a 
churchwomen (see page 22). 

At Lafayette, Indiana, where the national meeting 
be held this summer on the Purdue University campus, th 
“O” representing Organizations in the P.W.O. symbol 
be changed to a “U” for United. Delegates are expected 
ratify a provisional constitution, which already has be 
passed by delegates of the Women’s General Missio 
Society of the United Presbyterian Church of North A 
ica, A new organization, United Presbyterian Women, 
then be established. 

The Women’s General Missionary Society will bring 
United Presbyterian Women 39,916 members, banded 
1,149 local and fifty-one presbyterial societies. Each ye 
since its founding in 1883, the society has held a conven 
tion, for it has not only collected funds, but until thre 
years ago has also administered the work it supports 
home and abroad. Charged with missionary education 0 
the church’s youth, it sponsors 490 junior missionary sod 
eties for 16,701 boys and girls and 258 teen-age missionan 
societies for 3,194 girls. 

While it may be true that there’s nothing so out of dat 
as last season’s hat, an organization’s time-tested prograt 
is not necessarily vestigial. Prayer, service, education, a 
giving have absorbed the hearts and minds of churchwo 
since the days of their earliest societies. “New occasio 
teach new duties,” and this quartet of program essenti 
has been streamlined to today’s needs. For illustrations ¢ 
how Presbyterian women are fulfilling their organization! 
purposes, see the next eleven pages. 
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é Recently a syndicated newspaper feature heralded a 
SMe “little-publicized ‘prayer cell’ movement that is spreading 
through American Protestantism. People who would con- 
ee gratulate you for becoming a church officer,” the article 
observed, “are likely to lift an eyebrow at the idea of meet- 

ie} ing in somebody’s living room to pray.” 

Ignoring any eyebrows that might be raised, many a 
Presbyterian woman has long supplemented her personal 
devotions and worship in church with the still simplicity 
of a prayer-group meeting. A “quiet time” (the name may 
be “circle of prayer,” “prayer group,” or “spiritual life 
group”) may be held in a home, a small room in an educa- 
tion building, or a sanctuary. Wherever it meets and what- 
ever its form, a circle of prayer is a familiar and welcome 
antidote to the strains of homemaking and the pressures of 
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business. 
Prayer groups are a sustaining thread in the devotional 
life of many women’s associations, Prayer itself is the warp 
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PRAYER IS THE WARP AND WOOF 


and woof of the fabric of worship that orients every society's 
program, It motivates each member to learn, to serve, and 
to give. 

Since the days when intrepid women began to pray aloud 
in their meetings to the consternation of their menfolk, 
few women’s gatherings have opened without a period of 
worship. Today a circle or committee meeting may begin 
with a brief, spontaneous prayer. A carefully planned wor- 
ship service may establish the theme of an association or 
presbyterial meeting. Through the Guild of Intercessors, 
shut-ins and others who .cannot attend meetings regularly 
may share in an association’s prayer life. 

More and more, women are “going apart” from their 
everyday lives for a retreat with its period of silence. Praise 
services, held in the autumn, enable women in a corporate 
body to express their gratitude toward God. During Lent, 
on the World Day of Prayer, Presbyterian women join in 
an international fellowship of worship. 



















RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA: For thirty-five women, 
Thursday morning begins with a speed-up of household or 
farm chores, followed by a trip to First Presbyterian Church 
for the weekly “Quiet Time” at ten. The proportion of young 
mothers attending is high, for a baby-sitter is provided at 
the church. The devotional period commences and ends 
with music; includes a brief message from a leader, spoken 
prayers from members, and lengthy intervals of silence. 
Says minister Rew Walz, who suggested establishing group 
in 1953: “All of us have seen water become crystal clear 
as it becomes still—the sediment goes to the bottom. Thurs- 
day-morning prayer hour has made our women realize anew 
that in quietness and confidence God becomes our strength.” 
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In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, three members of the Pleasant 
Hills Community Presbyterian Church demonstrate an 
unusual project of the women’s association: preparing ma- 
terials for blind students. From left, Mrs. Josiah E. Breisch 
transcribes a textbook into Braille, while Mrs. John H. 
Moore cuts a plastic record from a tape and Mrs. Milton 
F. Frable records a book on a tape. So far this year, 61 
women have transcribed, shellacked, and bound about 
8,000 pages of Braille; 21 women and six men have re- 
corded 5,600 pages of ten textbooks. 


Mrs. Harold Snyder (left) and Mrs. Robert McIntire wel- 
come Mrs. Francis M. Canter (with son Woodie), a new 
member of their church, the First Presbyterian of Hastings, 
Nebraska. In 1941, Mrs. Snyder saw that pastor Silas Kess- 
ler could not do all the calling in his rapidly expanding 
parish, and suggested to four women that they all assist 
him. Others joined them, and the women’s association took 
charge of the program. Since 1941, Hastings women have 
made more than 9,000 calls to the ill, the shut-in, and the 
bereaved, as well as to new and prospective members. 
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COLLECTIVELY INDISPENSABLE 


IF THERE’S A JOI 


“This is a job that has to be done, and done soon, 
we'd better ask the women to do it.” There is probably 
a congregation in the United States where this remark 
not been uttered by a minister or a session member. J 
as often, churchwomen—wives, widows, and careerist 
need no male finger pointing for them to see a job 
needs doing. 

Presbyterian women support the church at home and 
the world through financial giving, and contribute milli¢ 
of woman-hours to their congregations. They serve as é 
ders, deacons, church-school teachers, choir members, i 
every office and position open to laymen. 

Through their own associations, they find still othe 
niches for serving. They bring beauty to a sanctuary throug 
artistic arranging of flowers. They make curtains for t 
church parlor, robes for the cherub choir, and cook me 
for family night suppers. They call on newcomers to the 
community and bring them to church and to womea 
meetings. They visit the ill and shut-ins, Older membe 
baby-sit so young mothers can attend meetings and traini 
classes. Wherever a woman’s homemaking skills and fe 
nine insights are needed by a congregation, a P.W.O. me 
ber is quietly serving. 

Yet women’s service is not bounded by the concerns 
the church on the corner. As part of United Church Wor 
P.W.O. members speak out on social issues. They ma 
surveys of housing patterns and protest against corruptié 
in government. They find homes for people of minorit 
groups, conduct nursery schools for migrants’ youngster 
and assist missionaries in inner-city settlement houses. T 
make layettes for sharecroppers’ babies and sew surgical 
gowns for overseas hospitals. They found “golden-age’ 
clubs for the elderly at home, and visit patients in ment 
hospitals. 

They draw no arbitrary lines between what is and wha 
is not Christian work. They are the leaven in the loaf for 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, P.T.A., League 
Women Voters, and the roster of other community agencies 

On these and the two pages following are six illustrations 
of women’s groups—both outstanding and representative- 
who have volunteered to work for the cause in which they 
believe. 
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Sewing for Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital is the business 


ee of the afternoon for six members of Dorcas Circle in inner- 
city First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. Through this 

d wis centuries-old activity of churchwomen, members of local 
oaf for societies are a vital link in an important chain of service. 
zue d Last year P.W.O. members sent articles valued at $188,600 
encill to 94 National Missions stations, as well as hundreds of 
nati “Pak-Its” of used clothing, books, magazines, craft and 
ative’ school materials, and Christmas gifts. 706 drums of hospital 
h ther supplies, weighing 91,585 pounds, were shipped to 44 over- 

seas hospitals. 
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Fourteen modern two-family houses, primarily for Negro 
families, will soon replace this dilapidated apartment in 
North Summit, New Jersey. From left, Mrs. George W, 
Brown, Miss Frances Waterman, and Mrs. Henry C. Dear 
born, members of Summit’s Central Presbyterian Church, 
are leaders in this case history of United Church Women’s 
coming to grips with the needs of a minority people in their 
community. In 1956, the organization began to press for 
adequate housing for twenty-eight Negro families evicted: 
from the apartment. Women met with civic leaders and offic 
cials, testified at hearings, sponsored community forur 

When a citizens’ group was formed last year to finance and 
build the $300,000 housing, Central Church’s women’s ¢ 

sociation—which had supported UCW actions—purchased@ 
a building bond, as did twenty-five members of the associa# 
tion. 


IF THERE'S A JOB THAT 
NEEDS DOING.... 





— 


“It would be hard to conceive of operating the Westminster 
House at Portland State College without the enthusiastic 
support of Portland Presbyterial,” says director William J. 
Haliman. The Oregon women have helped equip the Foun- 
dation’s storefront quarters; they publicize its work and 
serve on its advisory committee. Each Tuesday various 
associations prepare food for its supper meeting. Mrs. John 
F. Cramer (above, right), wife of the college president, has 
spurred the presbyterial’s interest in the House, only de- 
nominational foundation to serve the campus of 3,200 stu- 


dents. 
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(CONTINUED) 
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Someone has said that women have an “innate capacity for 
visiting,” and P.W.O. members across the nation are prov- 
ing the wisdom of the statement by making friendly calls 
where people are in need. Mrs. William Schirmer and Mrs, 
John A. Ferguson (from left), together with several other 
women from the College Hill Presbyterian Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, visit patients in Longview State Hospital 
every other week. Each churchwoman “adopts” a patient 
who is without friends in the outside world, and often brings 
her clothing and cookies, Program was started four years 
ago by Mrs. John Pontius, 
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COLLECTIVELY INDISPENSABLE 


Nine out of ten Presbyterian women have electric refrige 
ators, irons, vacuum cleaners, toasters, and modern was 
ing machines. One answer to the question: “The new leisu 


for what?” is provided by Mrs. John Peterson, member 
First Presbyterian Church, Lansdowne, Pa., as she studi¢ 
Meet Dr. Luke while waiting for a load of washing 


TO KNOW HOW AND TO KNOW Wh 


Presbyterian schools in the United States and around the 
globe stand as tribute to churchwomen’s confidence in edu- 
cation. While women support schools in North Carolina 
and Puerto Rico, in Korea and in India, they do not neglect 
their own searching of Scripture and study of the church. 
Knowing that only an informed church member can make 
an intelligent witness, Presbyterian women are stepping 
up their study of the basic tenets of the faith. 

Circle study is the core of the Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations’ educational program. Thousands of these 
small groups meet monthly in homes or churches to grapple 
with the three themes studied each year: the Bible, mis- 
sion work, and social concerns. Statistical proof of increas- 
ing interest in self-education is the jump in publication of 
Bible study materials from 35,000 to 200,000 since 1949. 

Through drama, panel discussions, and speakers, the 
programs of association meetings promote further under- 
standing of the themes. 

At any given moment, the women’s organization’s corps 
of leaders is 100,000 strong. Most are thoroughly trained 
for their jobs, thanks to the ready-made vehicle for edu- 
cation that is P.W.O. In classes sponsored by associations, 
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circle leaders learn how to carry through their responsib 
ties and to develop leaders in their groups. In turn, thro 
presbyterials, local officers are trained; through synodical 
presbyterial officers receive instruction. 

In the summer P.W.O. members attend special cou 
in women’s work in regional and synod training schoa 
Four schools, sponsored by the Women’s National Coun 
are also held; their entire curriculum focuses on wome 
work, In 1957, 2,577 women participated in these summ 
training programs. 

Last fall and spring Presbyterian women took part? 
a unique study program in preparation for the Purd 
National Meeting. Assembled in 4,000 “study commission 
small groups of members met to determine their orga 
tion’s goals for the next four years. Their recommendati 
form The Charter for Christian Action, which will be va 
on by delegates at Purdue. 

It is not P.W.O. alone that reaps the benefits of 
education program, for the well-trained woman lea 
transfers her skills and insights to other fields. She is b« 
to be a more knowledgeable Sunday school teacher % 
church officer, community member and homemaker. 
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Career women have a stake in the P.W.O. educational pro- 
gram. Their interest may be typified by the intent expres- 
sions of these members of the prayer group of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Manhattan’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. Each year P.W.O. members study 
three themes: the Bible, missions, and social concerns. 


Members of P.W.O. Executive Committee weave recom- 
mendations from 2,061 local study commissions into Charter 
for Christian Action. During this crucial step in forging 


vomen’s goals for the next quadrennium, (from left) Mrs. 
. Russell Salsbury, Mrs. A. R. Jewel, Mrs. Stuart Taylor, 
and Mrs. Charles W. Olds study reports and prepare draft. 


washing 


Pa . : % 
It’s not the three R’s that bring Presbyterian women back to the campus in the summer, but courses such as “Basic 
Protestant Beliefs,” “Program Building,” and “How Adults Learn and Grow.” This year several hundred P.W.O, members 
trom almost every state will attend women’s work classes in twenty-six synod and regional leadership-training schools. 
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COLLECTIVELY INDISPENSABLE 


THIS FAITH WE SHARE 


A hundred years ago women in America knew their sisters 
in the faith only through reports of missionaries. In this 
age when oceans are spanned in a few days, or overnight 
by plane, person-to-person visits make the word ecumenical 


more than an abstraction. 

Miss Prapit Kuvanonda, attractive dean of a Presbyte- 
rian-related girls’ school near Bangkok, Thailand, has been 
busy for the past two months making new friends among 
American Presbyterians. Her tour has included visits to 
women’s circles, associations, and presbyterials in New York 
State 

The diminutive Thai educator is one of eighteen church- 
women from overseas who, as guests of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission, wili attend the national women’s meet- 
ing at Purdue later this month. Recipient of a two-year 
scholarship, Miss Kuvanonda has taken courses in educa- 
tion at Presbyterian-related Maryville College in Tennessee 
and at Biblical Seminary in New York. 

Throughout her extensive travels in the United States, 
Miss Kuvanonda says she has sensed a close relationship 
with the women she met. “The Christian faith we share,” 
she says, “helps me feel as much at home here as among 





believers in my own land.” 


Touring library in Goshen, New York, high school, Miss 
Kuvanonda inspects shelves with Presbyterians Patti-Dale 
Barber (left) and Peggy Huestis. Dean of Thai girls’ school, 
she says, “Libraries are the pride of the American nation,” 
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ying goodnight, Miss Kuvanonda concludes informal question period of women’s association meeting on steps of Port 
rvis, New York, church. Gratified with reception by American women, she finds them well informed, interested in Thailand. 


t fellowship tea of United Church Women, Miss Kuva- 
onda meets Mrs. Walter Bulaga, women’s association pres- 
lent of First Presbyterian Church, Goshen. Earlier Miss 
uvanonda discussed her homeland at a circle meeting. 
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ILLIONS A YEAR FROM PENNIES A WEEK 


When a Presbyterian woman of the early 1800's pledged 
penny a week to her missionary society, she could hardly 
ave imagined the enterprise her gift was beginning. She 
living in a day when women handled little, if any, 
mey. Yet, drawing on her butter-and-egg receipts, or 
ling a precious possession, she found a way to meet her 
edge. 


Her pennies would be merged with the funds of the 











ther women in her “cent society” to put an impoverished 





dent through Princeton Seminary, to build a school for 
ian boys in Pennsylvania, to send a missionary to the 
iids of Illinois. These stouthearted churchwomen set a 







ern for women’s giving that has indelibly marked many 
the outlines of today’s church. 

As women’s societies flourished, their giving through 
sir own mission boards supported a good measure of the 
‘h’s outreach when workers fanned out across the 
Inited States and into Africa and Asia. It was feminine 
gncern for children and the ill that provided the impe- 








as for the founding of dozens of schools and _ hospitals. 
yst all of the “ed and med” mission buildings were con- 
fructed through women’s contributions. 





























Today, the main artery of a woman’s benevolence giving 
through the Every Member Canvass of her congregation. 
ia P.W.O., she makes a “second-mile” gift to the national 
d overseas mission boards and the Board of Christian 
ducation to provide services that otherwise might not be 
luded in the national church’s basic program. In 1957, 
Presbyterian women gave through their organizations 
8,255,968 for this purpose. Added to this was an incalcul- 
e number of handmade garments, relief supplies, and 
her forms of material aid. Women’s “opportunity gifts” 
year provided $786,125 for advance projects, including 
Gucation buildings at Warren Wilson College and in Korea, 
d for lend-lease counseling in American churches. 

‘The millions of the 1950's will help mold the church of 
orrow as the merged pennies of the 1800's shaped the 
itutions of today. 
































the sun-spattered patio of the Craig Memorial Building 
ot La Progresiva Primary School in Cardenas, Cuba, is an 
“og basis for play in a crowded city neighborhood. Women’s 
Upportunity Gifts for 1947 and 1950 channeled $92,411 
into the new school unit, dedicated in January, 1952. More 
than 1,000 youngsters are enrolled in the grade classes. 
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oe : 


Lend-lease counselor Agnes Peebles (right) helps teachers 
in Mountainside, New Jersey, Presbyterian Church solve 
problem: “What can we do to hold our pupils’ attention?” 
In 1956 and 1957, P.W.O. members gave $172,148 to 
send six “roving” directors of Christian education to 24 
U.S. churches last year, to an estimated 25 in 1958. 


“This won't hurt a bit”—students from Ludhiana Christian 
Medical College hold a clinic for children in the Punjab 
city. Realizing the need for trained medical personnel in 
India, with its shortage of 185,000 doctors and 740,000 
nurses, Presliyterian women through their 1954 opportunity 
gifts provided $65,000 toward a new building for Ludhiana. 
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SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 
IN POLICY? 


FOR YEARS WOMEN HAVE BEEN CALLED THE “PILLARS” AND THE “BACKBONE” OF AMERI 
PROTESTANTISM, YET THEY RARELY HAVE THE RESPONSIBILITY TO GO WITH THE ACCOLAL 


When women were first admitted to the United States 
Navy during World War II, one of the naval districts found 
difficulty in filling its quota of recruits. The girls who came 
from there were young Amazons, but there was only a 
handful of them. It developed that a literal-minded enlist- 
ment officer (assured that women were being admitted in 
order to replace men) had rejected every applicant who did 
not meet the height and weight qualifications of men of 
comparable ages. 

Every society and every institution in society notes that 
there are differences between men and women. Physical 
ones are self-evident. The question that confronts our 
modern society and all its institutions is whether or not the 
obvious physical differences are correlated with diverse 
mental, emotional, and spiritual traits, If they are, should 
this correlation determine what a man or a woman can 
properly do in society and in the church in particular? 

Let us agree at once that no man can be a wife and/or 
mother. No woman can be a husband and/or father. Add 
the further axiomatic observation that not every man or 
every woman is either father or mother, husband or wife. 

If biology determines social function, it is entirely reason- 
able to find a clear sex-differentiation in offices of the 
church, the community, the state. It could explain, for in- 
stance, why there are few women ministers, few elders, few 
Sunday church school superintendents (after the primary 
department), few board secretaries (except for women’s 
work), few board members in proportion to the numbers 
of women members of the church. 

But some intensely feminine women do all these things. 
If women were biologically conditioned against out-of-home 
leadership, it would be reasonable to assume that such 
leaders would be abnormal, probably incapable of their 
distinctive feminine roles as wife and mother. But it seems 
absurd to deny the healthy femininity of Jane Addams, 
Queen Elizabeth Il, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, 
Margaret Chase Smith, and a host of others every reader 
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could name. 

The fact that in different cultures women perform ¢ 
ferent tasks is further evidence that biological traits do 
inevitably correlate with social ones. Indeed, it seems qu 
clear to some of us that sociology has more to tell us abe 
women’s roles than biology does. For anyone wanting 
change traditional roles, this emphasis on sociology shou 
be encouraging, for surely it is easier to alter social hab 
than biological structure. 
















Discrimination not Biblical 

Unlike secular institutions, the church might seek a the 
logical or Biblical basis for maintaining sex-differentiatic 
of function. Among our American denominations there de 
not seem to be much reliance on any such basis. In a b 
study made a few years ago by a committee of the Divisi 
of United Church Women, the communions which 
members of the National Council of Churches were ask 
for informal interpretations of their attitudes toward t 
ordination of women and their participation in poli¢ 
making bodies in the church. It was interesting that hesi 
tion about including women was based in only one instan 
on any theological or scriptural injunction. 

All American churches know that women have a pk 
in them. No one can deny that women have been pillars 
churches. Indeed, they sometimes so dominate the sce 
that churchmen are occasionally apologetic about the hi 
proportion of women in some congregations. Many a gro 
of earnest women has saved a dying church from ext 
tion. In numerous struggling congregations, women me 
faithfully week after week to raise money for missions, 
prepare the communion table, to mend or replace t 
carpet, to prepare the church supper, to attend chu 
however dull the preaching. Fancy any church functioni 
without its women members, and the difficulties would 
self-evidently insuperable. The question is whether won 
belong everywhere in the organization of the church 
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ertain defined locations. 
form @ssuming that there are no inherent biological or theo- 
ts dommeal obstacles to using the abilities of women in ec- 
ms qugpastical leadership, it is worth asking whether or not 
us aba church is losing anything by accepting for itself the 
unting erally accepted status of women in the culture around 
> shoul church. Let me answer the question by saying that I 
al habagk it does miss something, but not what some people 
k it misses. 
ere seem to be some people who sincerely believe that 
men per se are so uniquely different from men per se 
k a that every enterprise is enriched by the mixing of the unique 
tributions of the two sexes. They interpret Genesis as 


, 





ntiatia 
ere damning that man-Adam is not complete without woman- 
n a brig and certainly she is not complete without him. Clearly 


Divisalfe is validity in this position for some individuals and 
hich athe totality of society. We need both men and women. 
re ask difficulty is that it is often impossible to know what 
vard fue contribution Mrs. Jones makes as compared to 
voli Of Mr. Jones. Just being a woman does not actually 
t hesitg@ to insure a unique woman’s point of view. Indeed a 
instangpmittee composed of men and women—administrators, 
anthropists, clergy, social workers, housekeepers, finan- 
-will divide much more frequently on-the basis of 
tions performed by them as individuals than on the 
of sex. 
he church which limits participation of women in policy- 
ing bodies does not lose a biologically determined 
han’s point of view. It loses the opportunity to select 












a ph 
yillars 
1e sce 
the hi 


a gro 


| ext 

on magclticers, board members, official leaders from a total 
ions ch population instead of the masculine half (or twenty- 
ace t per cent) of its membership. 


chue"ting the Second World War a distinguished elder 
tionimls™an was quoted as saying that he thought women 
ould ed be called upon to fill any vacancies in the labor 
¢ which were left over when all available men had been 
to work. That seemed an odd way to utilize the labor 


worm 
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force of a great country like this, for it assumed that the 
men at the bottom level of efficiency were preferable to 
the most efficient women in the nation. 

It would seem sensible to appoint people to office on 
the basis of their skill rather than their sex. In the church 
it might be that all the ablest potential elders or deacons 
would prove to be men. In that case the boards should be 
all male. A hurking suspicion exists that once in a while a 
moderately able man is elected in preference to a female 
dynamo of energy and power because this is a job for a 
man (by inference, any man) rather than for a first-rate 
woman. 

Moreover, when a church relegates women to a limited 
function, encouraging them to keep busy at their special 
work but not to invade other territory in the church, it runs 
two risks. 


Whose kitchen is it? 

European women wax quite eloquent about the danger 
of women’s organizations in America, saying that segregated 
groups of women threaten to split the church. There is 
some ground—ence in a while—for the notion that some 
women come to believe their society is more important 
than the church of which it is, presumably, an inherent 
part. (Has anyone ever heard about “our china,” “our 
kitchen,” “our parlor,” meaning not to be used and abused 
by “those young people”?) 

European observers have probably known of churches 
where the pastor found that dealing with the women’s or- 
ganization was the most difficult part of his parish work. 
Any group of smart women who see work to be done and 
are not permitted to do it through official channels will 
tend to do it on their own. This is a potential danger, but 
not an inevitable one. 

More significant is the loss which comes to a church 
which fails to incorporate into its most significant life the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The United Presbyterian Church U.S. A. 
Is Formed at Pittsburgh Assembly 


The day was supposed to have been 
sunny and bright. But on the morning 
of Wednesday, May 28, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the dawn broke gray and 
overcast. 

The magic hour was 9:50 a.m. Pre- 
cisely at this moment two great columns 
of Presbyterians would leave their re- 
spective assemblage points—First United 
Church of Oakland for the United Pres- 
byterians of North America, and Belle- 
field Church for the U.S.A. Presbyterians 
—and walk towards each other in the 
warm, beaming sunlight. But at 9:50 
it was raining hard. The long, broad 
sweep of the city’s Fifth Avenue, along 
which the processions would move, was 
almost deserted except for policemen, 
honking cars, and several hundred loyal 
spectators. 

Plans for the merger of the two na- 
tional denominations stated that in case 
of rain, the some 1,200 ministers and 
ruling elders marching in the procession 
would reassemble in the basement of 
the Syria Mosque auditorium, scene of 
the historic Assembly. But this was not 
for the twentieth century descendants 
of the intrepid Scots-Irish pioneers who 
helped to settle Pittsburgh 200 years 
ago. The 1,200 commissioners to the 
first General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America strode bravely off 
into the downpour. 

At 9:58 A.M. United Presbyterian 
Moderator Robert N. Montgomery and 
U.S.A. Moderator Harold R. Martin, 
both bareheaded and dripping, shook 
hands at the intersection of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Bigelow Boulevard. Stated 
Clerks Samuel Shane and Eugene Car- 
son Blake and other members of both 
churches exchanged greetings. A group 
of soggy spectators burst forth in the 
Doxology. The flags of both churches 
leading the procession, the first official 
delegates to a United Presbyterian 
U.S.A, Assembly marched four abreast 
up Bigelow Boulevard and into the 
Syria Mosque for the solemn and tra- 
ditional Assembly Communion Service. 
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Dr. T. M. Taylor 
Elected Moderator 


Dr. Theophilus Mills Taylor of 
Pittsburgh, for several years a leader 
in the movement toward union of 
the United and U.S.A. Churches, 
was elected late last month as Mod- 
erator of the first Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

The forty-nine-year-old church- 
man, Professor of New Testament 
at Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, was 
nominated by former U.S.A. Mod- 
erator Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson 
of Fourth Church, Chicago, and 
was elected by acclamation on the 
first ballot. 


(For further news about Dr. 
Taylor's election and full coverage 
of the historic Pittsburgh Assembly 
see the next issue of Presbyterian 
Life.) 











Seated wet and somewhat weary, the 
commissioners heard lean, brown-haired 
Robert Montgomery, the president of 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, say in the sermon, “It is fitting 
that the first act of our life together as 
a united people should be to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. Our union shall bear 
much fruit only as we are in communion 
with Jesus Christ.” 

Moderator Montgomery told the con- 
gregation of commissioners and visitors 
which overflowed the 3800-seat 
Mosque,“This is the third time in the 
past one hundred years that Presby- 
terian Churches have met in Pittsburgh 
to unite or reunite.” He referred to the 
creation of his own former church in 
1858, and the reunion of New and Old 
School branches of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. in 1869. 

“We are more interested in the fu- 
ture than in the past,” he added. “We 


have seen that on every level the 
in our time is looking for a basis 
unity. This is the hour in history 
for Christians to so live in harmony} 
the peoples of the world might ha 
foretaste of the possibility of the w 
becoming one spiritually. . . . 

“The quest for unity . . . has led y 
become one; it is this quest which 
shall hope and pray may in the lifet 
of many of us bring about... u 
with our fellow Presbyterians in 
Southern Church and other branche 
the Presbyterian family in America. 

“We must not only widen our he 
to seek fellowship with those a 
munions which share our Reformed 
dition,” Dr. Montgomery said. “Wen 
be open to what the Spirit may ha 
say to us through those other memb 


of the Body of Christ whose tradit 


differs from our own.” 


In a forthright and forward-look 4 


way, the retiring Moderator of 





United Presbyterian Moderator R 
Montgomery of New Concord, O., n 
statement at Church’s final Assen 
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ited Presbyterian Church of North 
erica had signaled the creation of the 
est member of Christ’s Church— 
e United Presbyterian Church in the 
ited States of America. 

ater in the day, as the first business 
sion of America’s fourth largest Prot- 
bnt church was about to begin, the 
did break through the clouds, warm 


1 beaming. 


ited, U.S.A. Churches 
id Final Assemblies 


Was there going to be some last- 
ute agitation against union on the 

of a small minority in the United 
psbyterian Church of North America? 
is was the rumor which spread over 
b Oakland and East Liberty sections 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, late last 
nth. 

e date was Mav 27, when both the 
hited and U.S.A. Presbyterian bodies 
e holding their last separate General 
semblies. The some 350 U.P. com- 








d-look 
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ssioners were meeting in the freshly 
finished sanctuary of the Sixth United 
The U.S.A. 





urch. commissioners, 
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A, Assembly Moderator Harold Ray 
in of Bloomington, IIL, presides 
last session in East Liberty church. 








some 850 strong, were in a short and 
quiet meeting a couple of blocks away 
in the giant East Liberty Church. 

Basis of the rumor was a resolution 
presented to the 100th General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church 
by New York elder George W. Forsythe. 
The resolution read, in part, “Be it re- 
solved that this General Assembly di- 
rects that any congregation which at a 
regularly-called congregational meeting, 
within six months of this date, decides 
by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present to withdraw from the United 
Church, shall be permitted to do so and 
retain their church property.” 

The resolution was referred to the 
Assembly’s Standing Committee on the 
Judiciary. which was also considering 
the petitions of six congregations to 
withdraw from the denomination. 

At the morning session of the United 
Church Assembly, Dr. Robert Mont- 
of New Concord, Ohio, 
re-elected Moderator, and Dr. James T. 
Pittsburgh- 


Xenia Seminary, was elected Vice-Mod- 


gomerv Was 


Vorhis, vice-president of 
erator. Many regular reports were re- 
ceived and adopted, but most of the 
commissioners were wondering about 
the judiciary committee deliberations, 
which began a little after 11:00 a.m. 

Following the luncheon recess, the 
commissioners and some 800 interested 
guests filled the Sixth Church sanctuary 
to hear regular reports and await the 
judiciary report. At 3:20 p.at., all the 
reports were in and approved and the 
Assembly was ready to adjourn—except 
for the judiciary findings. Dr. Vorhis, 
in the Moderator’s chair, asked, “Do we 
have an organist present? Let’s sing a 
hymn.” Ten minutes later the judiciary 
committee announced it was ready to 
report. 

Committee Thomas H. 
Newcomb read from a lengthy report. 
The petitions of five congregations in 
Washington, Oklahoma, and New York 
states to leave the denomination were 
denied, according to the committee's 
preliminary findings. The reasons given 
for these findings were “no sufficient 
reasons,” “no justifiable grounds,” and 
“not in the best interests of the denom- 
ination.” 

One 45-member congregation in New 
York was granted its petition to become 
independent but was reminded it could 
not use the name “United Presbyterian.” 
The judiciary committee recommended 
against approval of the Forsythe reso- 
lution because it was “diametrically 
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Poster Symbolizes New 
Ecumenical Commission 


The poster reproduced on the 
back cover of this issue of Presby- 
terian Life with the words “Into 
the World Together” symbolizes the 
emergence of a whole new concept 
of Christian mission in the world 
today. The terms, “Foreign Mis- 
sions” and “Inter-church Relations” 
have become incorporated in the 
ecumenical mission of the church 
(see P.L., June 1). The Boards of 
Foreign Missions and the _ inter- 
church relations agencies of the for- 
mer U.S.A. and United Presbyterian 
Churches are now included in the 
new Church’s Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. 

In the poster, which was _ pre- 
pared this month for church-wide 
use, the haloed light in the red 
background symbolizes the radiant 
power of Jesus Christ and the cross, 
The tree the Church 
drawing its life from the light. The 
leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions. The roots penetrate the world 
with a life-giving power that binds 
it together. The poster was designed 
by Paul Loweree, an artist from 
Bronxville, New York. 


represents 











opposed” to the action of the 99th As- 
sembly approving union, But it was up 
to the 100th Assembly to approve the 
judiciary committee report. 

Vice-Moderator Vorhis asked if the 
Assembly would consider the report as 
a whole. This was voted. He asked if 
there were any questions. There were 
He asked for the vote. It was 
unanimously in favor of the committee's 
findings. Commissioner Clifford S. Smith 
of Pittsburgh offered a resolution urg- 
ing the five congregations to reconsider 
their petitions and to return as loyal 
members of the United Church, This 
resolution was voted unanimously. 

With this action the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America com- 
pleted one of the most amazing unions 
in all Protestant history. Despite the fact 
that only some 57 per cent of the church 
voted for union at the 99th Assembly 
a year ago, only one 45-member con- 
gregation will not go into the new 
United church. 


none, 
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NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


@ 20th Century Pilgrims— 


Russian Religious Refugees 
Sail for Homes in Brazil 


Nearly half a century of homeless- 
ness began to end last month for an 
unusual group of religious refugees, the 
Old Believers. The following report of 
their past, and their aspirations for the 
future, is written by special correspond- 
ent Fletcher Coates, who recently visited 
some of the Old Believers in Hong Kong. 

—THE EDITORS 


F THE Plymouth Rock Pilgrims had 
elected to wait until 1958, they prob- 
ably would have set out for the New 
World, economy fare, by giant airliner. 
Arriving at their destination, these con- 
temporary pilgrims would be greeted 





with all the cheerful confusion of an 
international airport in the United 
States. 

A band of eighty-two Christian pil- 
grims, more picturesque even than the 
102 dissenters who landed in New Eng- 
land, arrived last month in much this 
fashion at Los Angeles. 

They came from Hong Kong, instead 
of Southampton, England, and repre- 
sented the vanguard of a Russian sect 
known as the Old Believers, whose 
strange odyssey first carried them across 
Russia and Siberia into China, and now 
to a new home in South America. All, it 
is hoped, including those left behind in 
Communist China, will eventually make 


Dressed in colorful peasant costumes, a planeload of Russian religious refugees, 
the Old Believers, arrives in Los Angeles en route to homes in southern Brazil. 
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the same long trek. vag 

To the Old Believers, now in { 
third generation since they left § 
peasant holdings in Russia, their po 
of the New World will be a 6,000 
tract of rich, virgin land in souf 
Brazil—and freedom to live and we 
according to their beliefs. They will 
gin tilling the new land as soon as@re™ 
Japanese liner, Brazil Maru, to py 
they transferred at Los Angeles, can 
them there. 

Thanks to the concern and genergee ™ 
of fellow Christians in this country, 
refugees stand a fine chance of 
a success of the venture. Aboard 
Brazil Maru are more than sixty ton 
essential supplies for pioneer fami 
the gift of United States Protest 
through Church World Service. Val 
at $40,000, the supplies include digg 
forks, spades, and hoes; phosphates 
other fertilizers; half a ton of vegetd 
seeds, and another half ton of 
screws, assorted small hardware, 
building tools. Five hundred rolls 
barbed wire were stowed in the he 
to be used to fence in crops from anil 
intruders. In addition, there are medi 
supplies and first-aid kits, bales of cle 
ing suitable for the semitropics, sewi 
machines, and three crates of toys 
the children. 

Church World Service, joint Prot 
tant relief agency, also has pledg 
$93,000 to assist the Old Beliey 
through their first difficult months 
Brazil. The Presbyterian Commission 
Ecumenical Mission has given $15, 
to the refugees. 

These were the gifts the couraged 
little band learned about with gratitu 
when they stepped from their cha 
plane. The group looked like a pica No 
from an old pre-Bolshevik Russian no 
Led by bearded, seventy-four-yearay 
Avtonom Kulikov, patriarch and spiri 
leader, the group included twenty-f 
men similarly bearded and wearing 0 
style peasant tunics. The twenty- 
women were costumed in colorful jack 
and wide billowing skirts that hid laye 
of old-fashioned petticoats. There 
twenty-four youths and children, 
boys in belted tunics, the girls heav 
layered like their mothers. Eleve 
looked at America from their mio 
arms. Representatives of- the us 
Angeles Church Federation were 
hand to welcome the group. Later, ! 
churchmen said farewell at shipsi 
ceremonies and gave the group gM 
parcels to brighten their days on 
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yage to South America. 
The traditions of the Old Believers 


kee e back more than 300 years to the 
eir poe When the lineal ancestors of the 
6,0oggmesent generation refused to accept 
- soutmetain reforms introduced into the Rus- 
d wort! Orthodox Church, They went their 
1y wijggn way—without churches, priests, or 
— as qgremony. They stayed close to the soil 


to wiley knew so well how to till, and they 
yed close to each other. 

Gradually, they drifted farther from 
pmain stream of Russian life. Virtually 
ated in closely knit colonies, they 
seventeenth century. 


-S, Can 


yenern 


untry, 
of maimver left the 


en they were confronted by the Com- 


ooard 
ty tonmunists’ farm collectivization, the Old 
farmigplievers packed their things and sought 
rotestmuge in Manchuria. Communism fol- 
e. Vakgaved them there, and with it a two-year 
e digamege by Chinese and Russian Commu- 
hates pt agents who made repeated attempts 
vegeta persuade the refugees to go back to 
of ia. The Old Believers held out. 
are, qgnding no way to fit them into the col- 
rolls MPtivist strait jacket of Mao’s China, the 
he haeking government at length began 
m anigenting them exit permits to Hong 





> medigpns: 

Recently, when this writer visited 
og Kong, there were about 475 Old 
plievers living in hotels in the British 
lonial outpost. Their exit permits had 
n arranged through the facilities of 





of clo 
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pledgge World Council of Churches, which 
Believa atranging the release of another 500 
onths@ct members still in northern Red 






hina. Their living costs were being 
id by the United Nations High Com- 
issioner for Refugees. The only bar- 
between them and permanent asy- 
m in countries welcoming them was 
mey for transportation. 

Now the money has begun to trickle 
n nova Governments cooperating in the UN 
veardagency and in the Intergovernmental 
spiri mmittee for European Refugees paid 
nty-fomt passage of the group en route to 
ing @ azil, Earlier, United States churches, 
ty-thagrough Church World Service, ad- 
| jack@gnced $100,000 to the agency for trans- 
d laygprtation, repayable when promised 
re wants from participating governments 
en, tad been made available. 

heavy We are eager to. be on our way,” 
rend of the elders said in Hong Kong. 
jothe#’e need land and a chance to get our 
ds in it and make things grow. There 
many among us who are young. 
hey are restless. It is difficult here for 
em.” 

Once we climbed five flights of stairs 
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THERE 
ISN’T MUCH 
TO DO 
IN THE 
DAYTIME 

















This is Georgia Melisova. The hovel before which she is standing is her 
Athenian home in Greece. Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 
weaving but is never able to find permanent employment. Her father just 
disappeared. She has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly intelligent 
for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had a dozen weeks in school. She should 
be given an education as she has great charm and potentialities. As it is, she 


hardly gets enough to eat. 


There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a day and go to 
bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a bleak 
shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think how 
hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for too many 
are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t serve any 
meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and edu- 
cated in Greece and all of the countries listed below. The cost to the con- 
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For [nformation Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy.......... ae 
fk ee ee ee 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
ee, first month.................. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
Please send me further information. 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 











tributor is the same in all—$10 a month, 
The child’s name, address, picture and 
story is furnished the donor. The 
donor also can correspond with the 
“adopted” child. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 231 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries is the largest Prot- 
estant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 22,000,000 meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
of the U. S. Government. It is experi- 
enced, economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, Western Germany. 
— American Indians. 
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POWER 
for 
CHRISTIANS 


in a pocket 
book by 
Ralph S$. Cushman 





Planned especially for church members, 
this little book of scripture. quotations, 
prayers and poems makes an inspiring 
companion to take with you wherever 
you go. 128 pages. Vest-pocket size. 
Bound in maroon imitation leather with 
gold stamping and red edges. 


50 cents each, $5 per dozen. Order From 


Che Uys vom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 





MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


HANGER COVERS 


Y SELL of soft, foamy Polyurethane 
in exquisite pastel colors. 
ip-Neat makes wire hanger: 
and glamorous. 
Non-Slip! Non-Rust! Non-Crease! 
write 


cy. WV Yay Rubber Scrubber Corp. 


Dept. PL-4 Watertown, N.Y. 
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room—once a night club—in the Hong 
Kong hotel where the largest group was 
staying. An all-male choir was rehearsing 
some of the sacred songs sung by the 
Old Believers for three centuries. 

What it is like to be an Old Believer 
was evident from a brief conversation 
with one of the elders. “Marriages? I 
perform some of them,” he said as he 
led the way, nodding at clusters of 
women and children chatting or play- 
ing on the stairway landings. “And 
christenings,” he added. 

It was evident that the patriarchs 
exercise full authority in all matters 
affecting the life and welfare of the 
group. 

Like the Amish in this country, Old 
Believers are strict in their daily lives. 
They never touch alcohol or tobacco, 
tea, or coffee. They observe a fast day 
once a week, Hard work, a severe moral 
code, and singing rule their lives. 

The fifty or more young men in the 
choir were waiting. At a signal from 
their leader, they began an ancient Rus- 
sian hymn. There was no accompani- 
ment, just a note from a pitch pipe at the 
start. The leader used his hands to con- 
duct, seldom raising his eyes from a 
large, dog-eared folio that contained the 
handwritten notes. Clearly, in singing, 
the Old Believers truly lived. The voices 
rose and fell in great surges of sound, 
with precision and tenderness. Hymn 
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King Phumiphon and Queen Sirikit of Thailand (center) visit Prince Re 
College. Between Presbyterian U.S.A. fraternal worker Dr. Kenneth E. W 
(far left) and the King is Prince Royal’s Headmaster Khamrap. Between 
(far right) is 


Queen and Mrs. Wells 


i 
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after hymn they sang, and when it 
over it seemed a shame that this sin 
heard only by a handful in an ob 
hotel on a back street in Hong 
would remain lost to the world 
these men, too, took a plane or a 
for some piece of land that needs ¢ 
ing and homesteading. D 

The Old Believers have come 
a strange and remote past. As 
gradually move into a new life, { 
faith and customs intact, they pay 
they carry with them the prayers of 
low Christians. For this, the bea 
elder said, they will be grateful, and 
be strengthened for what lies aheadfy 4 
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Three Nations Honor cd 


Presbyterian Work nd 
hu 

Despite violent outbreaks of @pita 
Americanism overseas, American Pgjerm 
byterian accomplishments recentlygjrat 
ceived recognition from three natigrin 
two of them in the Middle East. he 

In Lebanon, President Cam 
Chamoun, a Roman Catholic, took @ h 
in the dedication of a new parish hq@psu 
for the Presbyterian-related Nati@fion 
Evangelical Church. At the ceremongipoo 
Beirut, President Chamoun paid trilggrar 
to Protestants “in all fields of endeawarl 
and conferred an honorary decoraifpen 
on Pastor Farid Audeh of the EgAm 
bal 


re 
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elical Church. Presbyterian Harry G. 
Do an, representing the United Pres- 
yterian Church, explained the policy of 
tegrating missions with national 


vhen it 
his sing 
an op 
long 
vorld 
P Or al 
1eeds q 


hurches. 

In Thailand, King Phumiphon and 
Mueen Sirikit made the first royal visit 
» Northern Thailand in thirty-one years. 
ncluded in the royal itinerary were two 
ools and a hospital founded by Pres- 


ome 0 


t. As 

life terian missionaries. The institutions 
they }gpave been administered by the Church 
yers @ Christ in Thailand since integration 


ie bes year of the Presbyterian mission and 

ul. ange Church. 

At Prince Royal’s College for boys, 
he King signed the guest book and} 
anned on preceding pages the signa- | 

r sres of his father, grandmother, cousins, | 
nd late uncle, King Prajadhipok. King | 
humiphon also visited McCormick Hos- | 


s of ! ital, where his father was once an in- 5 REASONS WHY 


rican Agem. Dr. Kenneth E. Wells, Presbyterian 


>cently fraternal worker and former head of You Should Make a Christian Will 


>e nati@prince Royal’s College, was one of the 
st. hurch of Christ leaders who | Ask any lawyer chek tid une fee | ing a Will, or bringing 


Canfghe invitation to the royal couple. d I famil 
_ tookg In Teheran, the government of Iran your present one up-to-date. It may save your family unnecessary 


irish h@psued a publicity booklet for distribu- | hardship, worry and expense. 
- Nati@fion by its consulates overseas. The 
*remonmpooklet said: “. . . The foundations of 
aid trigfrano-American relations were laid as 
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1. You can provide exactly how and to whom you wish your 
possessions to go as specified in your Will. 























endeawparly as the beginning of the nineteenth 2. Your Will permits an equitable distribution to others. With- 
lec ; t SEE Oe ag Bee Sree out a Will, your possessions are divided according to laws 
See? a oe aa that may not meet individual needs of dependents—nor can 
the EwAmerican missionaries established medi- any funds be paid to institutional or Church causes. 
. caaill ‘ ° at ° . | 
fl and educational institutions . . . in 3. You can name a friendly Executor and Trustee in your Will 
ain centers. . . . to carry out your instructions. Without a Will, the Court 
“These Presbyterian missionaries built appoints an Administrator (and Guardian for children). 
Waphurches, schools, and hospitals and de- 4. Your Will coordinates your estate plans. Lifetime gifts and 
pted their lives and energies to public trusts reduce estate taxes. 
Ifare, charitable work, and to the ad- 5. Your Will can provide advantageous ways of distribution for 
cement of the common good. . . . The your possessions. For example, trust funds for dependents, 
quality of loyal and selfless service lifetime income benefits, residuary and contingent bequests. 
hdered by American missionaries in — aie benefit causes to which you have devoted a lifetime 
of loyalty. 


n paved the way for a better under- 
ading of the American way of life and 


Ticratic ideas... .” For thoughtful Christians the crowning glory of lifetime Steward- 
ship is a Christian Will. It can benefit the whole Church or any 
Presbyterian cause, including the local Church. See your lawyer 
now about your Will. 


srican Bible Society: 
Sanner Year of Service 





| 
though it is common knowledge | To serve | the Church 


it the Bible j he best circulated f| ee ol y 
books it ae pee segternr veedhed in all 9 its work THE UNITED PR ESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
a large part of this distribution is Established 1799 


direct result of the work done by 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
Dtestantism’s United Bible Societies, 


ith twenty-three national headquarters Please send me free booklet, “If you Don’t Make a Will.” 
laced all over the world. 
One branch is the American Bible Name 
ween @pecety, with headquarters in New York. 
» «chante Society was established in 1816, Address 
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No button! No dangling cords! The revolutionary Radioear STEREO 
Hearing Aid is concealed inside the eyeglass temple in this unretouched photo. 


New! Radioear shows how unnoticeable 
an eyeglass hearing aid can be! 


NOW-—you can wear a full-power, 
high fidelity eyeglass hearing aid, and 
no one will know! The photo shows 
how slim this startling new eyeglass 
hearing aid really is. Your friends 
will think you’re wearing ordinary 
eyeglasses. And wait till you hear the 
STEREO’s astonishing volume! Clar- 
ity that compares with the most ex- 
pensive conventional hearing aid. If 
both ears need help, you can get a 
STEREO in each temple, for stereo- 
phonic, two-eared hearing. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NO. 561 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 
Valley Brook Road, Canonsburg, Pa. 


Name 





Address __ 





City State 
Send me free STEREO Booklet No. 561. 








The secret of the STEREO’s slim- 
ness? The tiny “Golden Fidelity 
Circuit,” an exclusive etched cir- 
cuit coated with pure gold. 


STEREO temples fit any standard 
eyeglass fronts.* Temples may be 
decorated any way you want. 


*Optical services on the STEREO are available 
only through members of the optical profession. 
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due in part to the leadership of @p ” 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The gp 
ciety’s first president, in fact, was Bj Su 
Boudinot, a Presbyterian elder. Tod 
our church is one of more than ff 
denominations who consider the Ame 
can Bible Society as their joint agency 
translate, distribute, and encourage { Lil 
use of the Word of God. The followi 

report is about the Society's work @iut 
1957. —THE EprToqpale 


HE American Bible Society distribut 

a total of 14,614,642 Scriptures in 
languages to and in more than 
countries last year. Of the total, 1,05) | 
061 were complete Bibles, 1,6814%, 
New Testaments, and 11,883,157 Ca, 
pels and other portions. 

During 1957 new Scripture trans 
tions or revisions were published in nin 
teen languages, of which five had @ i 
Scripture portion for the first timmy 
These new tongues were Anuak ( 
dan), Aztec of Guerrero (Mexico), Bé 
(African Cameroun), Benukid (Phil 
pines), and Pocomchi (Guatemala). 

Other statistics reported at the 
ciety’s 142nd annual meeting last mon 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, include, 
the distribution of 55,706 embossdi” 
volumes and Talking Book records ft 
the blind, and 151,416 pounds of papé 
to Belgium, Germany, and Turkey 
Bible publications. 

In the United States, 1,000 han 
operated phonographs with Scrip 
recordings were distributed among 
vajo Indians on reservations in N 
Mexico and Arizona. By far the large 16 
item of national distribution, howeve 
was the 1,079,391 Scriptures request 
by chaplains in the armed services. Un 

The Society had total expenditu 
of $3,500,000 last year, with a deficiiy,. 
of $105,000. More than $852,000 
contributed to the society by fifty- 
denominations in 1957. elop 

The foreign department reported thi 
330 colleagues overseas were workillfga, 
in sixty countries to distribute Gospiiado 
materials. eas 

More than 3,000,000 volumes Weinoy, 
distributed in Latin America. In E : 
work progresses in both East and We 
Germany; there are four full-time woriag . 
ers in refugee camps. Gospels in Ht 
garian were sent into Hungary with 
lief supplies. At the request of ti yy, 
British and Foreign Bible Society 4,0 
Bibles, 500 New Testaments and Psalit,o, 
and 2,000 Gospels in Russian were semis 4, 


SO | 


Co 


> - 
PreseyTerRtan Li. 








. oe ) Poland. Forty thousand Gospels of 

The ggphn were printed in Denmark for use 

ras Kyggp Sunday schools. 

Teall In the Middle East, printing and cir- 
ation continues, despite political 


7 “Boubles, in Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon. 
gency ene first American Bible Society office 
rage # Liberia was established in 1953. Since 
sllowgmmen 44.123 Scriptures have been dis- 
work ggibuted in twenty-seven languages and 
EDiTogppalects. 
In Thailand nearly 24,000,000 people 

e served from the Bible House in 
tribe angkok. Disciples of Christ have pro- 
‘Sted a motor launch, equipped and 
ee _fpafied, to reach inland waterways and 
in nals in Thailand. 
_. Ml For the first time a Filipino national 
>! ‘SE ects the work in the Philippines. Be- 
tranltse of import difficulties local publica- 
in on is on the increase there. 

had In Hong Kong work is shared with 
t ‘a e British and Foreign Bible Society 
k (oe the National Bible Society of Scot- 
0). Be d. Hong Kong is the center for Chi- 
(Phil ese Scriptures. Russian Scriptures are 
Ja). $e? distributed to refugees passing 
the rough. 
+ mal Conditions are slowly returning to 
acide” al in Korea, which chalked up in 
abou 957 the highest circulation in eleven 
de ears—753,861. 
f pan Under the supervision of the Japan 
key fi ible Society, forty full-time colporteurs 

“Pavel in teams throughout the main 
a ands of Japan and engage in house to 
ripe distribution of Scripture texts and 
ng Nae ions. Total Japanese circulation was 


792,352 during 1957. 
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al 16,000,000 Expansion 
t for Union Seminary 


juesté 
ot Union Theological Seminary in New 
\itulork the world’s largest interdenomina- 
defi@fonal school for ministers and teachers 
00 w religious education, last month 
fty-t™unched a $16,000,000 long-range de- 
elopment fund. 

Initial objectives are a sixteen-story 
idence hall (cost: $2,600,000) and an 
dowment fund of $1,100,000 to in- 
ease faculty salaries. Additional 
ounts will be used later for scholar- 
ips, modernizing present buildings, 
panding programs of music, drama, 












ed th 
vorki 


Gosp 







nd advanced religious studies. 

In charge of the multimillion dollar 
gram are lawyer Charles C. Parlin, 
Methodist and head of the develop- 
hent committee, and banker Benjamin 
trong, a Presbyterian who is chairman 
the seminary’s board of directors. 
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Presbyterian Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of the seminary, 
pointed out that among the student 
body of 669 are 165 Presbyterians, the 
largest denominational group. Thus 
Union is actually the fifth largest semi- 
nary serving The United Presbyterian 
Church, although the school is not or- 
ganically related to the new church, The 
four largest seminaries serving United 
Presbyterians are Princeton, Pittsburgh- 
Xenia, McCormick, and San Francisco. 

In 1939 Union joined forces with 
Auburn Theological Seminary, estab- 
lished in 1818 to prepare ministers under 
sponsorship of New York State presby- 
teries. Auburn’s work, guided by its own 
board of directors, is centered in Auburn 
Hall, the seminary’s most recent struc- 
ture. In addition to its special responsi- 
bility for Presbyterian students, Auburn 
maintains a lending library and exten- 
sion program. Auburn’s five faculty 
members also serve Union. 

The directors, faculty, and students 
of Union, which was founded 123 years 
ago, represent seventy-two Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox denominations. 
One out of seven students comes from 
overseas. They include Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists as well as Presby- 
terians. 





Two Presbyterians who in 1948 helped 
establish the World Council of Churches 
—Dr. Roswell P. Barnes (left) and Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert—last month cut 
a cake marking the Council’s tenth anni- 
versary. The ceremony took place at the 
annual meeting of the United States Con- 


ference for the World Council. Dr. 
Barnes is executive secretary of the con- 
ference; Dr. Cavert, a previous secretary. 

















HOW I GET 
A TAX-FREE 
LIFE INCOME 


plus Report no Capital Gains on 
appreciated securities 


@ Invest for Tax-free Income 


e Reduce Income Tax through generous 
gift deduction (for instance, on a $10,000 
investment at age 60, you can deduct 
$6,032.10 the first year) 

e Reduce Estate Tax 


e Provide Tax-free Life Income for heirs 


and Share in the distribution of 
the Bible to all the world through my 
American Bible Society Life Income 
Agreement. 


Cut out and mail coupon today 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. tipt-36 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation informa- 
tion on the American Bible iety Life In- 
come Plan on amounts of $1000 or more. 


[) Mr. 
Name (9 Mrs. 
5 Miss Tplease print) 





Address 
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Newest colorfost fabrics 
available. Write for 
Catalog Al6. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ml. 
1641 N. Altesondre St., Les Angeles 26, Celif. 
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MODERN MESSENGERS Speed the Gospel 







It’s a great satisfaction to know that 
through your purchase of Presbyterian 
Annuities, you can help support the en- 
tire expanse of the work of the Board 
of National Missions . . . and at the 
same time provide yourself with a guar- 
anteed life income amounting to as much 
as 7.4%, depending on your age. 


Write today for full information. 


e Liberal tax savings, ne reinvestment 
problems. 

e Proven security, ne worry, no risk. 

e No medical examination, no age limit. 

e Income never varies, never misses. 





Dedicated to mission work that spans the continent from Alaska to the West Indies, your 
Board of National Missions sends out modern messengers to tell the story of Jesus Christ. 


The “Princeton Hall” plows through rough seas to visit remote outposts . . . 
“Arctic Messenger” soars over the highest mountains . . 
flashes the gospel into nearly every Alaskan home. 


the 
. Station KSEW in Sitka 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





Presbyterian Annuities as | 
ef National Missions— | 

Board of Foreign Missions ond—Board of 
Christion Education. | 
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C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my date 
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Tries a new recipe every day 


Indianapolis Cook Wins Five Awards 


If baby Cynthia follows Mrs. Horace 
Collins’ example, she’ll be winning 
cooking awards before long herself. 
Mrs. Collins won her first at age 
twelve, her latest at last year’s 
Indiana State Fair. 

A serious cook who tries a new 
recipe almost every day, Mrs. Collins 
is especially careful about ingredi- 
ents. “I always use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast,’’ she says. “It’s so 
dependable, and keeps for months.” 

When you bake yeast-raised spe- 
cialties at home, be sure to use 

36 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast— 
prize-winning cooks prefer it. 
Fleischmann’s is guaranteed fresher 
and faster rising or double your 
money back . . . and it’s easy to use. 
Get Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
for your yeast treats. And for the 
new Main Dishes, too—there’s a 
recipe on every “Thrifty Three.” 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

130th. Homer Presbyterian Chy 
Homer, Ohio (the Reverend H. 0 
Stevens, pastor). 

125th. First Presbyterian Chy 
New Vernon, New Jersey (the } 
erend George S. Knieriemen, Jr., pas 

First Presbyterian Church, Lewish 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend George 
Gardner, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Cla 
ville, Texas (the Reverend Arthur 
Osborne, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Ch 
Lawrence, Kansas (the Reverend Alh 
G. Parker, III, pastor). 

Pine Street Presbyterian Church, 
risburg, Pennsylvania (the Reverendi 
Charles McKirachan, pastor). For 
observance extensive renovation of 
educational, administrative, and 
lowship facilities was completed. 

75th, First Presbyterian Church, } 
mona, California (the Reverend Gord 
A. McGrane, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Alta, Io 
(the Reverend Clarence R. Beard, 7 
tor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Pen Arg 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend R. W. 
selman, pastor). 

Huron College, Huron, South Dake 
The observance marked the colleg 
founding as Pierre University. Also 
served was the sixtieth anniversary 
Huron’s present location. 

60th. Brighton Road Presbyteri 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ( 
Reverend Dr. George W. Kiehl, paste 
The congregation recently dedicated 
new sanctuary and fellowship hall. 

50th. Chicago Lawn Presbyteri@l, 
Church, Chicago, Illinois (the Revere 
Raymond D. Saunders, pastor). 

Troub Memorial Presbyterian Churg, 
Indianapolis, Indiana (the Revere 
Robert J. Clark, pastor). The cong 
tion recently completed the first unit 
a Christian education building. 

10th. Piney Fork Presbyteri 
Church, Piney -Fork, Ohio (the f 
erend Boyd Frederick Jordan, past 


DEDICATIONS: * 

Copeland Presbyterian Chute 
Athens, Alabama (the Reverend A. D 
Robb, III, pastor), of a new church. 

Covenant Presbyterian Church, P 
nix, Arizona (the Reverend Richard 


acl 








Harris, pastor), of its third unit—a 
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education building with kitchen 
‘social hall. 

rinity Community Presbyterian 
h, North Hollywood, California 


1 Chum Reverend Frank von Christierson, 
H. Os@ifor), of a new sanctuary. 

ond Presbyterian Church, Bloom- 

Chunfiion. Illinois (the Reverend Dr. 


‘the Raold R. Martin, pastor), of a Christian 


r-» Past#ication building. 
ewisbulirst Presbyterian Church, Greens- 
>eOrge s, Indiana (the Reverend Hugh I. 


uster, pastor), of an addition contain- 

» Clall classrooms, kitchen, office, and 
irthur frch study. 

irst Presbyterian Church, Mankato, 

Chunfinesota (the Reverend Frank C. Mar- 


nd AIM pastor), of a new youth chapel and 
nodeled and enlarged education 

rch, ., 

verendmethel Presbyterian Church, R. 1, 


For Branch, Mississippi (the Reverend 
m Of mon Robinson, pastor). 

and e Presbyterian Church of Liberty 
d. ner, New Jersey (the Reverend 


irch, I glas B. Klusmeyer, pastor), of a new 


+ 


| Gordfristian education building. 
First Presbyterian Church (Hilltop 
Ita, lofBurch), Mendham, New Jersey (the 


ard, p 
























rend Robert F. Burns, Jr., pastor), 
an education building. The congre- 
jon recently dedicated a new manse. 
First Presbyterian Church, Sayreville, 
w Jersey (the Reverend William H. 
yker, pastor), of a new Christian edu- 
ion building. 
John Knox Presbyterian Church, 
isa, Oklahoma (the Reverend William 
Findiey, pastor, and the Reverend 
Hart, associate pastor), of two new 
Ses, 
First Presbyterian Church, Butler, 
sylvania (the Reverend W. Carl 
bgard, pastor), of the renovated sanc- 
and education facilities. 
Mooresburg Presbyterian Church, 
D. 1, Danville, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
end Marcus L. Burr, Jr.), of a new 
bt-free sanctuary and education build- 
fg. 
First Presbyterian Church, Union- 
n, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Dr. 
illiam R. Johnston, pastor), of the re- 
bnstructed ground floor of the church. 
St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 
ing, Texas (the Reverend Charles C. 
iller, Jr., pastor), of the first building 


W.M 


rsary 


. a chapel-classroom unit. 

. Community Presbyterian Church, 
enino, Washington (the Reverend 
vd organ R. West, pastor), of a new sanc- 

L 

a 
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Cover, Pp. 7 (left), 8, 19, 20, 21 
(right), 22, 23, 42: Carl G. Karsch; 
P. 6 (left): Leo Rosenthal; (right): 
K. C. MeNeill; P. 9 (bottom): 
George Platt Lynes; P. 11: From 
“How Marcus Whitman Saved Ore- 
gon”; P. 13: Robert Urquhart; P. 
14: Arthur Byers, Jr.; Pp. 16 (top), 
21 (left): Mary Ann Gehres; P. 17: 
Chicago Photographers; P. 18 (left): 
Ralph Vincent; (right): Marsh Pho- 
tographers; P. 21 (bottom): Emily 
Gibbes; P. 24: Joseph Elkins; P. 25 
(top): Lochlen Gregory; P. 30: 
King’s Photo Service; P. 35: World 


Radio and TV 
Broadcasts 


“Church of the Air”—Alfonso Rodri- 
guez Hidalgo, speaker, with music 
by Carroll College Choir, in ob- 
servance of National Meeting of the 
Presbyterian Women’s Organiza- 
tions. CBS radio network, Sunday, 
June 29, 10:30 to 11:00 P.M. 
(EDT) 


”» 


“Frontiers of Faith”’—“Conversation 
Piece” series: June 15—“The End of 
It All.” June 22—“The Tyranny of 
the Teen-ager.” June 29—“What Do 
You Mean—Free?” NBC-TV net- 
work, Sunday, 5:00 to 5:30 P.M. 
(EDT) 





Council of Churches; Pp. 38, 43: 


Check with local stati 
Robert Finch; P. 41: Vannucci. teck with your local stations for 


day and time—publicize. 




















Apologies of a Proofreader 


One of the advertisements accepted for publication in the June 1, 1958, 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe contained two lines of text which were out of 
harmony with PresByTERIAN Lire’s consistent policy as to advertising. 

It was the advertisement of a resort, and contained a list of the facilities 
offered. The last two lines of the list, printed in type not especially large, 
mentioned bars and cocktail lounges. Rule number one on PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire’s advertising Rate Card reads, “Alcoholic beverages and tobacco ad- 
vertising not accepted.” 

The eye of the advertising proojreader must have been weary, because 
the unacceptable matter was not detected and, unhappily, it was passed 
along to the printers in Dayton, Ohio. 

One of the printers picked up approximately the 182,000th copy to come 
off his press—presumably to check on the mechanical quality of his work. 
He was startled to note in the advertisement words which everybody in the 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE family, printers included, knows will not do. At this 
critical point, $5,700 worth of magazines had been printed, and telephones 
began to ring, first in Philadelphia, and then in Dayton. The presses were 
stopped; new page plates were inserted; and the presses set to going again 
to print the remaining 850,000 copies. 

What to do with the 182,000 copies already printed? They could be dis- 
carded, at great expense. On the other hand, the next issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire could contain a forthright statement of advertising policy and an 
equally forthright apology. We do so apologize for this error of omission as 
to diligence, and we trust that all readers—for these lines are printed in all 
1,033,000 copies—will agree that it is wise and good both to confess the error 
and to save the $5,700. 

The above decision has served to save the needless expenditure; and per- 
haps more important, to give all of us the wholesome, but hardly exhilarating, 
experience of having been guilty of napping and having to say so. 














giant inflatable toys of 
pre-historic monsters 


GIGANTIC 
DINOSAURS 


$700 


plus 25¢ 

post. 
up to 4 feet tall 

Command these fun-loving pre-historic 


monsters to your every prank. Tess them 
) 6m the air and they always land on their 








for 





7 different 
pre-historic 
monsters 


All 7 MONSTERS for only $1.00 
plus 2Sc post. Money back guar- 
antee! 


GIANT DINOSAURS, Dept.8 79 
114 EAST 32nd ST. NEW YORK 16, N.Y 








-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl's 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any sizeor shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, partment. 
5-10¢ stores. 


Foot Relief 
Quick I 








D! Scholls KUROTEX 








Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FPASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
RS ~- 8-1 conmaens feeling of 
security and a comfort. me . 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FAS today 
at drug counters everywhere. 


Pump Water Dry—Save Money—SUCT-DRI 
= Only $2.75 pete 

Without electricity or mov- 

ing parts this suction drain- 








on 
work. Mail your order today. 
MEDFORD PRODUCTS, Dept. PL-S, Box 39, Bethpage, N. ¥. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


NO 


~~ FOLDING TABLES | 





|_| Raa 


\ J. PREDINGTON & Co. 
: SCRANTON 2, PA. 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 121 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1958 
and Clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
131 fost 23rd Mew York 10, N.Y. 













Silence in the Pews 

































ow pos the minister of our church ever know whether his sermons a 
hitting the mark or not, I wonder? The “preaching of the Word” is ce 
tral in the Presbyterian form of worship, and from the moment when the tex 
is read to the moment, twenty minutes later (more or less), when we be 
in prayer, we are in the pastor’s hands. 
But is the flock fed, or isn’t it? What if it finds the meal indigestible and 
needs a slightly less heavy fare? Or what if it doesn’t get enough nourishment 
and is slowly starving to death? 
There is no chance for a question-and-answer period after the sermon is 
over, and it wouldn't be appropriate if there were. Some churches run a coffee yw), 
hour, where those who are interested enough can talk with the minister about 
the sermon, perhaps challenge a few points. For the most part, though, the | 
sheep simply file past and shake the pastoral hand, muttering something like ff, 
“I enjoyed your sermon very much today, Dr. Jones,” if they at least under# 
stood it, or, “Isn’t it an awful day; I do hate rain,” if they'd rather not talk 
about it. The ones who would really like to discuss the sermon and have some {i 
thing to say never dare to begin for fear of holding up the line. ° 
It must be very trying for a minister never to know whether the sermon he 
has lavished so much care and thought upon has spoken to the desperate need 
of several or gone over the heads of all. You cannot tell by the faces. That p. 
lady over there who is staring off into space seems to be planning what's for | 
dessert. But she may very well be deeply absorbed in the minister's exposition 
of the meaning of the great Pauline text about “Nothing can separate us from Son 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus,” so deeply that she is afraid to look 
at him lest he see her naked soul. 
Now and then I speak in public, and I used to look for a happy, friendly 
face, which seemed to give back a reflection of the “message” I was trying to@.. 
get across. I gave it up, though, after one such wearer of a happy, friendly face Ar 
was introduced to me afterward by her friend, who said, “Sefiora Perezq 
doesn’t speak much English, but she wanted to come just the same, and she betes 
did enjoy it even though she hardly understood any of what you said.” 
Of course, no sermon can speak to the needs of all the members of a cor 
gregation of more than three people. The minister must have to employ 4 
sort of buckshot technique, hoping that he'll wing a few this week and a few 
more next Sunday, but mainly relying on saying what he has to say in honest 
witness to his own faith. But it must be hard on lots of pastors, this silence 
in the pews. You'd think they'd be busy devising ways to break it. 
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EEN AND HEARD 


A Tourist’s Guide to British TV 


OTHING so much distinguishes Brit- 

ish television as its relaxed pace, 
th no station breaks to speak of, no 
id time limits, and very few com- 
wcials. Americans, accustomed to a 

ent brand of TV, are surprised to 

that the British stations operate 
My five to seven hours per day and 
ut some of these hours are so clearly 
uked for age groups that the an- 
uncer suggests when children should 
sent to bed before the next (adult) 
ama. 


B.C.’s new Television Centre, Shep- 
Bush, London 


When the adults watch, however, 
hey are subject to fewer taboos than 
America. Playwrights have more free- 
mm to choose their themes. Comedians 
ve wider topical fields in which to 
mp. The sensitive nerves that discour- 
te jibes at localities, national jokes, or 
ys about civil rights here have no 
bunterpart in Great Britain, In fact, 
merican tourists getting their first look 
English stars on TV sometimes con- 
der the subject matter to be in crude 
ein. 
Somehow the impression has been 
eated that British tastes in television 
e more elevated than ours. A few 
burs of viewing will suffice to correct 
his. TV programing in Britain, even as 
America, includes vaudeville acts, 
bmedy, drama, panel games, and news 
atures. The news features carry a 
tavy emphasis on public ceremony, 
d coverage is long on pomp and for- 
ality. 
Surprisingly, television in the British 
les is now twenty-two years old. Reg- 
lar programing began in 1936, and 
ren then featured a situation comedy 
alled “Buck and Bubbles.” The corona- 
on of George VI was covered by TV 
1937, and the infant industry devel- 
ped rapidly until World War II began. 
1939. Television (the English pro- 
ounce it with heavy accent on the third 
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syllable) now blankets the Isles; no 
corner is beyond its electronic reach. 

There are two networks: the govern- 
ment-owned British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the Independent Televi- 
sion Authority. The latter group, though 
newer, is rapidly gaining in popularity 
over the more conservative B.B.C, The 
B.B.C. has specialized in educational 
and cultural programs, but with this 
upstart competition, it is providing more 
entertainment. Because it sells time for 
commercial advertising, I.T.A. is known 
as the “American type.” 

Religion has a prominent place in 
B.B.C. programs. The religion staff, un- 
der the able direction of Roy McKay, 
consists of twenty-one persons, and re- 
ligious program features are of many 
types. One popular title reminiscent of 
our own is “Is This Your Life?” Modes 
of worship and practice of the religious 
life get their share of attention. But the 
British are past masters in one category, 
the discussion of contemporary ques- 
tions. For instance, the Rt. Reverend 
George MacLeod, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, hosted a series this past win- 
ter in which he spoke directly to those 
who had not yet made up their minds 
about Christianity. Known as “Meeting 
Point,” these discussions have been con- 
cerned with chastity, the color problem, 
fidelity in marriage, and how to face suf- 
fering. 

British television, in common with 
its American counterpart, continues to 
expand. A huge new Television Centre 
has been built in London. Ties with the 
Continent insure instantaneous trans- 
mission of important events through the 
international network, Eurovision, which 
enables viewers on both sides of the 
channel to see newscasts, sports events, 
and special festivals. 

As might be expected, the English 
see many American video films (yes, 
Westerns, too); and it is charged that 
most of the violence that enters British 
TV programing comes by way of Yankee 
TV films. But if you visit the British 
Isles this summer (and travel agents say 
that many Americans will), don’t expect 
to laugh at situation comedy in a Lon- 
don TV program. The situations are 
simply different; therefore, the gags 
cannot be the same. Do be polite, how- 
ever, about the jokes and slapstick. We 
wouldn’t want it said that we have no 
—J. C. Wynn 


sense of humor. 








CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


®@ Prayer Covenant Card—Of Far 
Greater Service—A Call to Prayer. 
A beautifully printed folder with 
full-color reproduction of a stained- 
glass window showing Christ in 
Gethsemane and the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The prayer covenant 
appears on the back cover. $2.00 
per hundred. 


® Now That You've Moved. A 
helpful leaflet stressing the impor- 
tance of transferring church mem- 
bership immediately upon moving 
to a new community. 2¢ per copy. 


® Alaska: Land of Extremes. An 
illustrated booklet presenting Pres- 
byterian work in this rapidly chang- 
ing territory. This new member of 
the In the Field series will provide 
resource material for the 1958-59 
study theme “Christian Concerns of 
North American Neighbors.” 20¢. 


® Know Your Neighbor: West 
Indies. This picture leaflet high- 
lighting major Presbyterian activi- 
ties in the Caribbean will also be 
useful for the 1958-59 National 
Missions study theme. 50, free; ad- 
ditional, each 3¢. 


®@ Religion and Faith in Latin 
America, by W. Stanley Rycroft. 
The book gives a wide view of 


Latin-American culture. It de- 
scribes the large and growing body 
of Evangelical believers in Latin 
America, Cloth, $3.75. 


® Planning and Leading Large 
Meetings. The third in a series of 
Adult Leadership Leaflets. Concise 
and to the point, it discusses prob- 
lems and suggests solutions. 15¢. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Il. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 














BULLETIN 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
aay of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in Sdvence. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Now Catherine Marshall’s inspiring biog- 
raphy A Man Called Peter available as 
“talking book.” Nearly 10 hours of mag- 
nificent reading by Inge Adams complete 
on 5 super LP phonograph discs (equiv- 
alent to 12 ordinary LP records). Enjoy- 
able, relaxing, sight-saving. Perfect ad- 
dition to church library for elderly, or 
shut-in members. Only $14.95 (plus 50c 
postage) in leatherette, gold stamped al- 
bum. Lower under subscription to “talk- 
ing book” program of many titles. Write 
for catalog and details how your group 
can sponsor this low cost program for 
your church or community. No obligation; 
no representative will call. Libraphone, 
550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





Is your church 96% closed? 12,000 Protes- 
tant Churches have found great value in 
keeping their Churches open 7 days a 
week for Prayer and Meditation. How 
about yours? The Open-Church Associa- 
tion, Gloucester, Massachusetts, is a fully 
endowed, non-denominational, non-sec- 
tarian organization to promote the above. 
Ministers and laymen invited to write for 
particulars. Find out how other churches 
do it. No expense, no fees at any time. 





HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 


Come and feel at home 


dis Slakhl 





Air< d rooms a 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 





A VACATION MESSAGE FROM MOHONK 


A DIFFERENT type of resort, where the relaxed 
atmo: has been a “tradition” for over 85 
yeors. No ber. 300 comfortable rooms with gen- 
erous and tasty meals. 7500 acres 


and reque 
E MOHONK MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Mohonk Lake, 
New York. 





ADVERTISERS 
WILL APPRECIATE YOUR MENTION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
WHEN YOU WRITE TO THEM 





PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 








Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, HL. J. 








Question: Our church wants to get 
some books useful for officers, teachers, 
and perhaps other members, Can you 
give me such a list? 


Answer: Two people have asked me 
this question, and a Sunday school 
teacher asked for help in buying a few 
books for his personal library. These 
persons and others may be interested 
in the Westminster Church Library 
Plan, which can be addressed at the 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. There is a list of Basic 
Reference Books, printed on sheets pre- 
pared for a loose-leaf notebook. There 
are about two hundred books listed, on 
the Bible, Church History, Christian 
Beliefs, the Organization and Program 
of the Church, and the teaching meth- 
ods and missionary interests of the 
Church. There is also a separate booklet 
called The Church Library: How to Or- 
ganize and Maintain. A Sunday school 
or church which wants to have a librar- 
ian and a system to keep up such a li- 
brary could use this booklet. 


Question: What should the Chris- 
tian’s attitude be toward cremation? 


Answer: Jesus gave no specific teach- 
ing on this subject. The main thing a 
Christian should say in loyalty to Christ 
is that our hope for the future is not 
dependent upon either burial or crema- 
tion of the body. When a loved one dies, 
it is entirely proper for the family and 
friends to have a service which ex- 
presses the gratitude, faith, and hope 
of Christians, and it is also a proper 
part of such a service to deal with the 
body of the dead person in such a way 
as to show respect for his memory. But 
it is no part of Christian practice to pre- 
serve the physical body permanently. 
The power of God to give new life to 
his people at death and at the end of 
the age is not dependent on the way 
in which we treat our loved one’s body 
after his or her death. I know of nothing 
in the Bible or in Christian thinking that 
would prescribe or prohibit either burial 
or cremation. 


Question: Please explain Luke 9:60: 
“Leave the dead to bury their own 
dead.” 


Answer: In the preceding verse Jesus 
asked a man to follow him. The man 
said, “Lord, let me first go and bury 





my father.” Then Jesus told him that 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED 













he should let the dead bury their , 
dead and should go and preach @jerv 
kingdom of God. ble 

This passage is the first of two symmav 
passages in which men make exeymmt ! 
.for not following Jesus at once. To qiptal 
derstand Luke 9:60 we must remer 
that in the ancient Near East, mo ed 
and burial followed immediately ygiipro 
death of a loved one. If the man’s fat 
had already died, the son would gad 
have been following Jesus on the m 
he would have been at home moun! 
and planning for prompt burial of (ihe 
father’s body. Obviously, the father 
not yet died. The son, then, is say 
in effect, “My father is old; let me 
with him and take care of him until 
dies; then I will follow you.” he 

Jesus feels that his cause has an 
gent claim on this son. He does not 
little or condemn the son’s love for} 
father, but he sees the need of preadiifica 
ing the message of the kingdom promgiimit 
ly and widely. The son is needed in ts 
work; his presence with Jesus is 
dence that he senses that that work 
important; there are others who can 
will take care of the father in his @ijgiv 
clining years; this young man is need@limi 
greatly in the work that Jesus is doingiiithe 
so Jesus challenges him to come and @Mjye: 
the work he sees is needed. To use 
an excuse family duties that others aijPr 
fulfill is to evade the claim of Christ Fr 
the active service needed in the Chur 
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Question: What is the relation 
tween the New Testament names J 


Judas, and Jude? 









Answer: These three names used 
the English New Testament tra 
the same Greek name, Judas. Judah 
used when the Old Testament son 
Jacob is meant; his Hebrew name 
Judah, so the Greek Judas is transl 
Judah to show who is in mind. At le 
six other men named Judas are mé 
tioned in the New Testament. One ist 
Judas named as author of the Epistle 
Jude. He writes his name as Judas, 
he is widely identified as Judas 7 
brother of Jesus (Mark 6:3). The Epi’ 
tle should be called The Epistle of Juda” 
Was the name Judas avoided out of ¢ 
like for the name of the traitor, Ju 
Iscariot? Whatever the reason, 
Greek name is Judas. 





















—Fioyp V. Fiusm,, 
Professor of New Te 
McCormick Theological S« 
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— THE FEMALES 


(Continued from page 13) 


their 0 

reach @perved the church as missionaries were 
ble to do things which would never 

two siiave been acceptable in their churches 


t home. Miss Isabella Nassau, for in- 
fance, Was a missionary teacher at 
Benito. in West Africa, for thirty-eight 
ears. She went there in 1868 to join her 
brother, Dr. Nassau, and for years con- 
Hucted a theological seminary, training 
ndigenous leaders for the ministry. Dr. 
_W. Halsey, Secretary of the Board 
pf Foreign Missions, wrote after visiting 


e€ exe 
e. To 
remem 
mourn 
tely 
un’s fat 
vould 
the m 
mourn 


ial of eseminary: “I listened to the examina- 
ather hgfion of these candidates for the gospel 
is saygmministry, and was well satisfied that 
t me samwhatever St. Paul meant when he said 
2 untiljwomen should not speak in churches, 
e did not mean that women should not 
as an@meach in a_ theological seminary in 
s not WBAfrica.” 
re for For some years, also, all the theolog- 
f pread training of the Nez Percés for the 
) prommmministry was under the direction of Miss 
2 in tSue McBeth and her sister, Miss Kate. 
Ss is 
+ worksmphifting opinion 
»canam™ Although Presbyterian women were 
1 his @¥giving theological instruction in the 
s need@mmission field during the second half of 
is doimithe nineteenth century, it was many 
e and@years before they were permitted to 
‘© use@™share in the responsible direction of the 
hers Presbyterian Church. According to 
christ #§Frances E. Willard, the militant feminist 
Churgifand president of the W.C.T.U., writing 
in 1888, women stood a good chance 
tion Mof being admitted to “any theological 
»s Judaseminary, save those of the Roman, 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian churches.” 
Although ordination of women was 
= eady being considered by some de- 
rrangheominations in the 1850's, the Presby- 
judah ian Church was concerned anew ten 
+ son qveats later that the practice of women’s 
= praying in mixed groups had again be- 
anslatqgeun to arise. In spite of St. Paul and the 
At le General Assembly, this evil seemingly 
re maggeuuld not be extirpated. In 1874 and 
ne is Sain in 1876, local ministers were cen- 
pistle suredf or having allowed women to 






speak from théir pulpits, though only on 


las, 
such subjects as temperance and mis- 







das i=” 
1e Epagpions. Yet curiously, at the same time, in 
f Judagg°ettain local churches whose constitu- 





tions had not been written with suffi- 
cient care, women were voting in church 
elections. 

Opinion within the church shifted 
gradually, along with opinion in society 
at large, so that by 1919, when women 
Were obtaining the right to vote in na- 
tional elections, an effort was made to 
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give them similar rights in the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
The overture to ordain women as elders 
failed, however. 

In the meantime, developments in the 
structure of the mission Boards were 
giving women their first real share in 
the governing of the church. In 1923 the 
women’s home foreign mission 
boards became a part of the new plan 
by which the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Board of National Missions, and the 
Board of Christian Education were set 
up as the agents of the Presbyterian 
Church in their respective fields. 
Women constituted approximately one- 
third of the membership of each, and 
so they do to this day. In the final year 
before the merger, the women of the 
church contributed through their boards 
more than two million dollars. 

It was fitting that the first feminine 
delegation on the Boards of Foreign 
and National Missions should have in- 
cluded, in each case as vice-president, 
Miss Margaret E. Hodge and Mrs. Fred 
S. Bennett. These two women typify in 
the twentieth century the same indefa- 
tigable and zealous spirit which moved 
the early organizers of the Cent Soci- 


and 


eties. 

Miss Hodge, who came of a long line 
of noted Presbyterians, joined the Phila- 
delphia Woman’s Board in 1899, when 
she was thirty. Throughout her long life 
she labored and traveled and organized 
on behalf of foreign missions. It was said 
of her, when she died in 1943, that “no 
Presbyterian woman in our time has 
been more widely known or 
greatly loved.” Mrs. Bennett, before her 
marriage, was a member of the staff of 
the Executive Committee for Home Mis- 
sions. Falling easily into the role of vol- 
unteer, she served for many years as 
president. While Miss Hodge was the 
first woman to take the chair at a meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, Mrs. Ben- 
nett was the first woman to report to this 
august body in official session. 

These two were called upon to take 
the leadership in exploring the “causes 
of unrest” among Presbyterian women 
in 1929. Partly as a result of the con- 
sultations they undertook, two over- 
tures were passed by the General As- 
sembly in 1929—one to ordain women 
as elders, the other permitting their or- 
dination as ministers also. This latter 
overture did not muster a majority vote 
among the presbyteries, but the overture 
allowing women to be made ruling el- 
ders (and hence eligible to be commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly) 
passed, So it was that in the General 
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Women’s final step toward equal status 
in church was ordination as ministers, 
approved by General Assembly in 1956. 
Rev. Arden Brock, a graduate of Union 
Seminary in New York, serves as chap- 
lain at the State Industrial Home for 
Women in Muncy, Pennsylvania. 


Assembly of 1931, five lady commission- 
ers stood up to take a bow. 

Another quarter of a century was to 
go by before the “slow-moving Presby- 
terians,” in the phrase of Miss Willard, 
approved women’s ordination to the 
ministry, and thus finally opened all the 
offices in the church to the female sex. 


The privilege of serving 

““T blow the trumpet,’ said the sec- 
retary, ‘and ask the ladies of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny whether they will let the 
sun set today with the money uncon- 
tributed.” Thus, in 1895, was voiced 
an appeal to women of the Presbyterian 
Church to extend their work. As often 
as the trumpet has sounded, the women 
have responded. The items of $25 and 
$33 appearing in the records of the 
General Assembly as gifts from females 
in 1817 represent gifts no different in 
quality from the challenge goal of 
$4,325,000 set before women in 1958, 
even though the amounts of money have 
changed greatly. 

Changed, too, is the organizational 
structure under which Presbyterian 
women work. Whereas once upon a time 
there might be in the same church a 
Home Missionary Society, a Foreign 
Missionary Society, and a Ladies’ Aid, 
perhaps all competing with one another 
for womanpower and money, now there 
is very often a single Women’s Associa- 
tion. 

In 1942, the National Council of 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations 
was formed, banding together all the 
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various groups in one, council. Since 
then, national gatherings have been held 
every four years. At this month’s meet- 
ing, the Women’s General Missionary 
Society of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America will merge 
with the National Council, and a new 
organization, United Presbyterian Wom- 
en, will be established. 

Although the struggle for the right of 
women to take part in all the affairs of 
the church is over, the number of 
women serving as elders and ministers 
remains small. Gains there surely have 


Mrs. James T. Vorhis of Pittsburgh is 
a leader in the Women’s General Mis- 
sionary Society. With only one paid staff 
member, the society’s work is adminis- 
tered by volunteers who devote several 
days a week to their jobs. Mrs. Vorhis 
serves as W.G.M.S. literature secretary. 


been. Yet it is possible to wonder 
whether, with the increasing systemati- 
zation and efficiency of missions, an Isa- 
bella Nassau would be able today to 
conduct a theological seminary in Af- 
rica. Women who might have been 
presidents of Ladies’ Boards are (thus 
far, at least) only vice-presidents of the 
combined boards of today. “We the 
Females” have, in effect, exchanged a 
partial autonomy for a theoretical equal- 
ity, Autonomy and equality alike, how- 
ever, were beyond the wildest dream of 
the females of Butternuts. Perhaps, basi- 
cally, they are irrelevant to Presbyterian 
women of today, who, like their fore- 
bears in all the centuries, ask primarily 
only the privilege of serving. 


Much of the information about the early work of 
women in the Presbyterian Church is drawn from 
Florence Hayes’ highly informative book, Daugh- 
ters of Dorcas, published by the Board of National 


Missions. 
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SECOND-CLASS 
CITIZENS? 


(Continued from page 27) 


experience of qualified women. Some of 
that experience is not available to men, 
not because it must be so but because 
it is so. It is not because of her nature 
as a woman but because of our society's 
definition of woman’s place that the 
life of any woman in American soci- 
ety differs from that of any man. She 
faces different presuppositions about 
what will interest her and how she will 
react. The chances are that she will find 
certain forms of recreation, leisure-time 
activity, professional work easier to en- 
joy than others which this particular 
society defines as normally those for 
men. 

With approximately half the popula- 
tion devoting itself to managing a home 
(whatever else it is doing), it would 
seem to be good strategy to include 
somebody with that kind of experience 
to contribute whatever grows out of life 
centered in a home, If there are people 
who are supported economically by 
someone else and therefore have time 
to spend morning or afternoon hours in 
meetings, it seems logical to give them 
a chance to carry responsibility which 
can be fulfilled at those times when 
offices and classrooms and workbenches 
hold their workers out of volunteer ac- 
tivities. A person who has worked 
closely with children, someone with hos- 
pital experience, someone skilled in in- 
terior decoration, persons of all kinds 
of experience may make a useful con- 
tribution to church work. To exclude 
such a person because she is a woman 
sounds theoretically silly. 

But how well we know that it is not 
always practical. The best-intentioned 
nominating committee in the world 
often finds it hard to find the properly 
qualified woman for a particular job. 
Many women who might do the work 
disqualify themselves on the general 
principle that, being women, they are 
incompetent and prefer not to carry real 
responsibility for things they think are 
important. Women, too, are the product 
of social pressures and definitions; what- 
ever the theoretical advantage of in- 
cluding them, it would be foolish to 
thrust responsibilities upon them if they 
are-unwilling to assume them. 

Without statistics at hand to prove 
anything, it is plausible to assert that 
there are more women who do not want 
to assume leadership in the church (or 





elsewhere) than there are feminist H 
thusiasts who yearn for power. Woy 
discover early in life that there 
many advantages to being considg 
helpless. Maybe it is inertia or lazi 
or the satisfaction of being taken @j 
of which makes it more fun to surphmc 
people by occasional intelligence & P 
to assume a position where intelligay t 
is taken for granted. st 
Moreover, advocates of include . 
women in positions of leadership in}4 } 
church should not be considered ei 
to masculine domination. Women kj, 
a long tradition of doing almost 4, 
thing to please their men, and very $4, 
of them are eager to lose favor with 9 go; 
by seeming to fight for their persg,q, 
rights. (History suggests that even},,, 





- fightingest women have been egged ¢, 


by admiring husbands and fathers.) },.+, 
fact that so many men are now realig;,, 
that the other half of the human my, 
has contributions to make to the q,, 
mon enterprise of men and womer},,, 
plains the current acceptance by 
and women of new opportunities > 
service by women. Surely the hundg, , 
of men who have been put thro 
school by their wage-earning wives gy 
not be too much disturbed by the ph... 
ence of women on almost any king; 
committee. = 
The crucial question about the pl 4, 
of women in the church is whethe 
not the church will accept the pati, 
of the secular society (with which mf 
wemen are fully content) or will 4). 
the lead within its own life in demby, 
strating the truth of its age-old teach), | 
that human personality is of ultin 7 
worth, whether it be male or fem) 
That such value should be limited}, 
the fact of sex seems contradictory . 
the basic premise of the significance} h 
the person. It would seem to be it id 
with our idea of God’s concern for 
dividuals to act on the principle 
if a woman—or a man—has gifts to mh, 
to his fellow men or has gifts qualify Fi 
her—or him—for specialized service} * 
God, those gifts should be encourag, k 
whatever the sex of the donor. 
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In conclusion, suppose the enti. ._}, x 
of this article is in error. Suppos: 9 
made man so different from wom,” 
(and vice versa) that each has a ‘i 
inherent social, spiritual, emvu 





mental make-up. Surely the ' 

lowing from that position is thac bf. : 
male and female types should be <le “I 
incorporated into the policy-n ia 
body which purports to speak for : 
body of Christ in whom there ‘sfy — 
bond nor free, no male nor female. ; 
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Carr, all dressed up on Saturday 
oon, felt uncomfortable. He gave 
s Putnam’s old-fashioned doorbell a 
igad twist and glanced wistfully down 
street. 

He could see his pals walking out to- 
Haley’s Creek. They were dressed 
eir old clothes, and they all had 
it fishing poles over their shoulders. 
is mother hadn’t made him pay a 
hday call on Miss Putnam, he would 
going with them. 

buddenly the door opened, and Miss 
mam stood there, straight as an ar- 
for all her ninety-two years. She 
ted her glasses to get a better look 


































red 


I's Master James,” she exclaimed. 
» the O; here to pay his birthday call. 
fere’s your mother, boy?” 

fim tugged off his cap. “Mom couldn't 
e it, Miss Putnam. She has a bad 
and she doesn’t want you to catch 
mother’s a sensible woman, 
ster James. Most people aren't so 
siderate, Well, come in, young man, 


0 Jim, the air felt warm, but he 
posed that Miss Putnam’s age made 
need lots of heat. He slipped into 
hall and closed the door behind him. 
in de Happy birthday, Miss Putnam,” he 
1 teac d holding out a package to the el- 
y lady. 
hank you, Master James,” she said 
a pleased smile. “Your mother 
"her forgets my birthday.” She led Jim 
» her sitting room. He perched on 
edge of the uncomfortable couch. It 
as if it were stuffed with walnuts. 
How old are you now, boy?” 
[I'm eight.” 
{Eight, is it? How time flies.” The 
I lady suddenly pointed to a portrait 


cour aaich hung over the fireplace. “Do you 
™ w who that is, boy?” 

- ’s your father, Miss Putnam,” Jim 
a d politely : a 

- Tes, yes, she nodded. “Captain 
ont ies Gardiner Putnam, one of the 
atest whaling captains to put out of 
thac b “\icket. Do you know where Nan- 
et is, Master James? 

nal its an island off the coast of Massa- 
re setts,” Jim answered restlessly. They 
re sft through the same conversation at 
aaldl Hh visit. Usually his mother changed 
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the subject at this point, but today Jina 
was on his own. 

“Father was about your age when he 
first went to sea as a cabin boy, Would 
you like to have done that, Master 
James?” 

Jim’s face brightened. “I sure would. 
I like boats very much.” 

“You do?” Miss Putnam turned to 
look at him more closely. Then she got 
up and opened a door off the sitting 
room, “Come with me, Master James.” 

Jim went eagerly. He had always 
wondered what was in this room. The 
door was always closed. It turned out to 
be a library, lined with shelves of dusty 


books. The picture of a sailing ship hung 
over the fireplace. 

Miss Putnam pointed to it proudly. 
“That was Father's finest ship, the 
Sarah Ann. Once | sailed on it myself, 
all the way around Cape Horn, I'll tell 
you about it sometime.” 

She walked over to a desk in the 
corner and picked up a small object. 

“Do you know what this is?” 

Jim looked at the small piece of ivory 
in her hand. “It looks like an elephant’s 
tusk, but it’s too small for that.” 

“It's a whale’s tooth.” 

Jim drew in his breath, “From a real 
whale?” 

“This was only a baby one from the 
size of it. Would you like to hold it?” 

“Would I?” Jim said. He took the 
tooth and felt its gleaming smoothness. 

“We had lots of them around once,” 
Miss Putnam said, “but through the 
years they disappeared. Next time you 
come, I'll have Father's sea _ chest 
brought down. It’s crammed full of 
things a boy like you would like to look 
at.” 

“T'll come again soon,” Jim promised. 
“Could you tell me some stories about 
whaling, too?” 

“I could tell you stories that would 
curl your hair,” chuckled Miss Putnam. 
“Did you ever hear of a Nantucket 
sleigh ride?” 

“What's that?” 

“I've heard Father tell about it many 
times. When the sailors harpooned the 
whale, it would start for the open sea, 
towing the men in the dory behind. It 
was a wild ride in the small boat.” 

“Gosh,” Jim said. 

Miss Putnam smiled down at him. 
“You're a bright boy, Master James. You 
may keep that whale’s tooth.” 

Later when Jim went running home, 
holding the whale’s tooth in his hand, 
he was amazed to see that the town 
clock said four o'clock. He had been at 
Miss Putnam’s for two hours, and they 
had talked every minute. Mom was right 
when she said that there is something 
interesting about everyone. The trick 
was to start them talking. 

He even had an idea for a 
game, After supper, he would get a 
wagon and a rope and pretend his Saint 
Bernard dog, Shep, was a whale. To- 
gether, they would take a Nantucket 
sleigh ride. 


new 
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